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Car & Foundry Co. 
Gets Things Done 


By O. D. Foster 





Will Washington 
Radicals Put Pros- 
perity to Rout? 


By John Oakwood 


Lights and Shadows | 


By Richard Spillane 
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Every Wearing Part Quickly Replaceable 


Accessibility of GMC Construction Lowers Cost of 
Both Replacements and Time Needed to Make Them 


Maintenance of GMC trucks has 
been made much less costly than 
that of the average motor truck by 
the marked accessibility of every 
wearing part of both engine and 
chassis. 


With a single exception, every point 
of wear in GMC trucks is fitted with 
a removable bushing or bearing. Of 
all of the wearing parts, only the 
valve seats are not replaceable and 
into these a sufficient surplus of 
metal has been cast to provide 
for the normal wear during the life 
of the truck. 


Moreover, these bushings and bear- 
ings reduce materially the actual 
cost of new parts, since they take 


the wear that would eventually 
make much larger and more ex- 
pensive units unfit for service. 


GMC features of construction such 
as removable cylinder walls, remov- 
able valve lifter assemblies, GMC 
pressure lubricating system, con- 
necting rods with integral bearings 
—allare exclusive GMC refinements 
of design that contribute directly 
to reducing upkeep costs. 


There is every reason why a GMC 
truck should remain in service for 
many years. Everything that the 
most rigorous usage will wear out 
may be put back anew without in 
anyway necessitating the replace- 
ment of the engine or chassis itself. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC _ Truck Chassis list as follows: One Ton, eee Two Ton, 


2375; Three and One-half Ton, $3600; Five Ton, $39. 


0; Five Ton 


actor, $2450; Ten Ton Truck Tractor, $3700; Fifteen Ton Tractor, 
$4050; all prices for Chassis only at the factory, tax to be added. 


"GMC TRUCKS ARE SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Protection! 


We are making it possible for manufacturers to get switches 
that offer complete protection to motors as well as to operators. 


This sounds like a rather simple thing—but if you will ask 
anyone who has tried to find switches, or motor starters, that 
would fulfill these requirements, you may be surprised to learn 
that such things have been really scarce. 


The Westinghouse line of full-safety (meaning just that) 
switches and motor starters is an interesting one, and is unique 
in its completeness, as well as being remarkably efficient in its 
operating features. 


The fundamental characteristic of this line is, that it is difficult, 
and usually impossible, for even ignorant and careless operators 
to come into contact with any live parts of the switch. 


In addition to this, these switches are rugged, long-lived and 
the best engineering practice has been followed in their designs. 


The most interesting thing of all is that they cost very little 
more than ordinary switches which do not possess their advantzges. 
And the Westinghouse mark is on them! 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities Representatives Everywhere 





© 1922 W. E. & M. Co. 


Westinghouse 
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- The type W. K. 55 switches are 
of very rugged construction with 
quick-make and quick-break action 
to withstand the most severe serv- 
ice in industrial plants. Their ca- 
pacity and arcing arrangements are 
sufficient to enable the switch to 
break the locked current of alter- 
nating current motors having full 
load current rating equal to that of 
the switch. 

The quick-make and quick-break 
mechanism is so arranged that it 
can be removed and replaced with- 
out disturbing the switch. No per- 
son may open the fuse box until 
the switch is turned off. And when 
fuse box is open it is impossible to 
reach any of the live parts of the 
switch. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


This illustrates an application of the W. 
K. 55 used as a disconnecting switch on 
the live side of a Westinghouse motor 
starter in a typical mill installation. 





Type W. K. 10 motor 
starters, suitable for 
motors up to 2 h. p. 
are furnished in 2 and 
3 pole for protection of 
single phase and three 
phase motors. 






















Type W. K. 20 motor 
starters, for motors up 
to 5 h. p. are supplied 
in 2, 3 and 4 poles for 
single phase, three phase 
and two phase motos 
respectively. 
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Philadelphia Pa. 


Believes — 


—in adopting everything new and practical 
that makes for hotel comfort. 


—1n serving food that is always excellent. 
—in maintaining, in addition to its high 
grade hotel service: 


Turkish Baths Tea Shop 

Beauty Salon Domestic and 

Barber Shop Foreign Travel 

Radio Service Service 
—in leaving such an admirable impression 
that another visit to Philadelphia means 
coming to 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
Broad and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. M. Boomer, President James P. A. O’ Conor, Managing Director 


The Waldorf-cAstoria in New York, and 
The New Willard in Washington, D. C., 


are under the same management 






































How Do You File Your 
Copies of FORBES ? 


We have just received some new binders, in 
which you can keep 13 copies of Forbes Maga- 
zine. It is fool-proof, works automatically 
and so simple that a child can insert and take 
out the copies. 


The price is only $2.00, plus postage. You have 
the privilege of returning the binder, within 
seven days after you receive it, and have your 
‘money refunded in full. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed amt. $2 (bill me for ne postage due). es me one of your 
binders for Forbes Magazine. It is understood that I may return this binder 
b-- you within seren days after I receive it and I will then have my remittance 
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(52. Morors is an operating 


corporation owning the plants, 
properties and other assets of its manu- 
facturing divisions. It also owns part or 
all of the stock of other companies con- 
nected with its activities. 

There are 33 manufacturing organi- 
zations, 28 sales companies and 10 mis- 
cellaneous companies, a total of 71 units 
in the General Motors family which has 
pioneered in the automotive industry, 
helping to produce more economical 
automobile transportation for people 
and goods. 

In addition, General Motors has large 
investments in factory branches, service 
stations, and retail stores in the principal 
cities of this country and Canada. 

Its overseas selling organizations 
cover every part of the globe where 
motor cars are used. 


What is General Motors? 





Besides the Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, 
Oakland, Oldsmobile and GMC Truck, 
General Motors units make: 

Fisher Bodies 

Delco Light and Power Plants 

Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 

Hyatt Roller Bearings 

New Departure Ball Bearings 

Klaxon Warning Signals 

Harrison Radiators 

Delco Starting Systems 

Remy Starting Systems 

Jaxon Rims and Wheels 

Dayton Wright Special Bodies 

AC Spark Plugs and Speedometers 


Materials for these automobiles and 
accessories are purchased from more 
than 3,000 different business firms—an 
impressive reminder of the way in which 
the prosperity of the whole nation is 
bound up with the prosperity of the 
motor industry. 


cA booklet entitled, ‘*PLants AND Propucts,” giving detailed 
information will be mailed if a request is directed to the Department 
of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Maker of PassENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


BUICK CADILLAC CHEVROLET 


OAKLAND 


OLDSMOBILE GMC TRUCKS 


Its Divisions and Subsidiaries make these AccEssoriges, PaRTS AND EQUIPMENT 
which contribute to the merit of many trustworthy cars 


Fisher Bodies Remy Starting Systems 


Delco Starting Systems 


Delco Light and Power Plants 


Harrison Radiators + Jaxon Rims + Klaxon Horns - Hyatt Roller Bearings 


Frigidaire - New Departure Ball Bearings + AC Spark Plugs 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation which finances General Motors products 
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The Standard of Comparison 


A Better Value For The 1923 
Buick Open Cars 


Buick open cars bring a comfort and con- 
venience to winter driving, surpassed only 
by the more expensive closed models. 


Close fitting curtains, that open with the 

doors, are provided with a weather strip of 

special design to seal their joints. The tight 

fitting windshield is adjustable from the 

inside, and with the curtains, insures a 
The Buick Line for 1923 snug and cozy interior. 


Comprises Fourteen 
Models: 


Fours—2 Pass. Roadster, 


A more satisfying sense of safety is found 


Paws. Coupe, 31175: Pass. in the wide visibility that the curtain design 
an, 5 ass. Tour- 2 “ ° 
on Pome. 11225. Fizee--2 affords andin the signal pocket for the driver. 


Pass. Touring, $1195; 5 Pass. 
Touring Sedan, $1935; 5 


Sport Touring, $1675. Prices 
f.o uick Falctories; 


p Siete lin 3 bt coyse a value in a car that has no superior. 


iomergr 17 fy ola Sem Combining this weather protection with the 
: ing, $1435; 7 Pass. Sedan, ae ‘ 
$2195; Sport Roadster $1625: traditional Buick performance completes 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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“RKorbes” Makes Cautious 
Forecast for 1923 


Little Doubt Over Early Part, But Prospects Beyond That In Doubt 


founded, in 1917, I have ven- 
tured to write a forecast cov- 


ering the new year. There has 
been very little pussy-footing. Nor 
are any apologies necessary re- 
garding the accuracy of these fore- 
casts. 

When gloom was thick towards 
the close of 1917, the very first 
item in our annual forecast, print- 
ed on December 22, was: “There 
will be work enough for every- 
body, in most cases at higher 
rates.” The closing sentence con- 
tained these words: “The outlook 
has many encouraging features.” 
As will be recalled, 1918 proved a 
year of greatly increased activity. 

Our forecast for 1919 started off: 
“The business world can enter this 
New Year with greater -confidence 
than it has entered any year since 
1914.” The last words were: “The 
second half of 1919 should find the 
United States enjoying full-tide 
prosperity.” It did. 

The troublous days which 1920 
were to bring were rather clearly 
foreseen. Our annual forecast, 
published on December 27, began 
with this sentence: “Don’t expect 
quite as feverishly active general 
business in 1920.” It went on to 
record: “The economic position 
today is distinctly unhealthy in a 
number of important respects.” 
And this was the concluding para- 
graph—written, please remember, 
in the closing month of 1919 when 
everybody was exuberantly op- 
timistic and everything apparently 
booming along beautifully: “This 
rather gloomy survey of the out- 
look is presented because a ridicu- 
lously large number of business 
men are acting and talking as if 
the current abnormal activity must 
go on and on. The profits and 


"out year since “Forbes” was 


By B. C. Forbes 


prosperity of the moment blind 
them to the more distant outlook. 
The slogan seems to be, ‘Eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow 
will be as prosperous as to-day. 
My strong conviction is that it 
won't.” We asked in large type on 
the cover of that issue, “Will Busi- 
ness Boom Burst in 1920?” It did. 

When nearly everyone was in 
the doldrums at the end of 1920 we 
were beginning to see daylight 
ahead. The key sentence, printed 
in italics, in our forecast for 1921, 
read: “By spring, however, the 
sediment in the business glass 
should have settled, and from then 
on increased activity and increased 
confidence should be enjoyed.” 
Things were improving funda- 
mentally months before the public 
recognized the fact. We kept on 
prophesying the gradual return of 
better times, even though we were 
as a lone voice crying in the wil- 
derness. By the end of 1921 toler- 
ably solid foundations had been 
laid for better times. 


One year ago the caption of our 
forecast was: “Hopeful Forecast 
for 1922.” And the opening sen- 
tence in reply to the question, 
“What of the outlook for 1922?” 
was this: “Briefly, the outlook in 
this country is distinctly encourag- 
ing.” The improvement which we 
saw on the horizon in 1921 swung 
into general view last year, as we 
all know. 

So much for the past. What of 
the future? 


Frankly, I hesitate to set down 
how doubtful I feel over what unwise 
action may cause in the second half of 
1923. We have most of the ele- 
ments and materials for the making 
of prosperity. But I am not at all 
sure that these elements and materials 
may not be mishandled—mishandled 
internatsonally by European and 
American statesmen; mishandled at 
home politically by the radicals nm 
Congress; mishandled by industrial 
and other corporations overanxious 
to mark up prices unduly; mishandled 

(Continued on page 372) 





The abrupt forward movement in sterling, after it crossed 4.50, and the sympa- 
thetic moves in francs 


lire, are shown in this c 











“With all thy getting get Understanding”’ 


- Fact and Comment. 


By the Editor 


The New Year has brought an abundance of optim- 
ism, and perhaps it is well. May I be allowed, 
however, to offer this suggestion: Do not assume 
that the going is to be easy during 1923. Do not 

assume that intense vigilance will 


BUSINESS not be necessary. Do not assume, 
— either, that business will come in 
1923 without the necessity for going 


after it. Watch your prices. If 
boom talk becomes fashionable, resist the temptation 
to mark prices up one cent more than absolutely nec- 
essary. 

Follow events closely and keenly, and strive to 
sense the undercurrents still more keenly. 

Spend all the money necessary to provide yourself 
with the most dependable statistical and other data, 
and see that your organization receives and carefully 
digests the best business publications obtainable. 

Keep in intimate touch with your banker or bankers. 

Read newspapers which furnish the most depend- 
able financial news and views. . 

Post yourself on how our farming population is’ 
faring—prosperity or depression this year will be 
governed in no small measure by the measure of 
prosperity or depression experienced by our agricul- 
tural millions. 

Keep your eye on Congress, for out of Washington 
may come withering blasts of ill-considered radicalism. 
Indeed, what happens at Washington may have almost 
as much effect on business as what happens agricul- 
turally. 

Scrutinize international developments. 

Avoid being swept into extreme action or an ex- 
treme mental state. Exercise moderation. 

Pay more attention to proceeding solidly than to 
proceeding swiftly. 

Seek sure profits rather than incur unusual specu- 
lative risks. 

If others lose their heads, either through ultra- 
optimism or ultra-pessimism, try to keep yours. 

Be courageous; but not blindly courageous. 

Keep within the speed laws. Don’t step on the gas 
if you can’t see around the corner. 

* * * 


Fall into the habit of being late and you'll soon become 
the “late” filler of your present job. 
ik > 


Serving often entails sweating. 
xr - «© * 


Where the boss is unpopular with his organization, the 
organization is likely to be unpopular with other people. 
* * * 


Inside every human being are reserves greater than 
those carried by the nation’s Federal Reserve Banks com- 
bined. 





Knowing that Cyrus H. K. Curtis, of Saturday 
Evening Post, etc., fame, is a reader of “Forbes,” | 
once asked for suggestions on how to improve this 


publication. He suggested something which caused 
me to reply that the cost would 
DON’T be too great for us. His reply 
CONSIDER . “y : 
COST ONLY, was: “You must never consider 


SAYS CURTIS only the cost. You must always 
figure what you are likely to get 
in return. Something that costs little may in the end 
cost far more than something that cost a lot. The 
profit, not the original cost, should be the chief con- 
sideration.” 

Is there not in this an idea for a good many business 
concerns? Mr. Curtis has followed this policy witii 
phenomenal success. His various publications make 
millions of dollars a year. Incidentally, he came 
perilously near going broke by pursuing this plan in 
the early days when his capital was limited. He had 
ingenuity, however, to extricate himself from threat- 
ened disaster, and since then the progress of his vari- 
ous publications has constituted one of the most 
remarkable chapters in the history of publishing. 

hia © 


The best “pull” és pulling-power. 
x * x 


What’s worth doing is worth doing well. The Amer- 
ican Administration, judging from its attitude towards 
Europe, doesn’t believe that. Our European “policy” 
isn’t fish, flesh or red herring. It’s a weird, impos- 

sible mixture of aloofness and in- 


U. 8S. POLICY terference. We insist upon hybrid 
NOT FISH, . : . 
FLESH OR representation without accepting 


RED HERRING a scintilla of responsibility. We 

keep urging Europe to sign agree- 
ments to settle international difficulties, but when 
proposed agreements involve American interests we 
refuse to join in the signing. As the New York Times 
aptly expressed it, the American Administration re- 
fuses to take a seat at the European conference table, 
but insists on taking the floor. On such occasions 
America’s representative poses as a schoolmaster lec- 
turing and warning a class of small boys. 

This role must be dropped. America must do 
either one thing or the other. She must either take 
a dignified, man’s-sized part in restoring the ravages 
that war has inflicted upon civilization, or she must 
let alone others who are wrestling with this super- 
human problem. The Administration must either 
make up its mind to take a hand in it or cease putting 
its foot in it. Our mugwumpish, pin-pricking, dog-in- 
the-manger wobbling-wabbling is getting neither Eu- 
rope anywhere nor the United States anywhere— 
except into disfavor abroad, and at home among a 
growing number of thinking citizens. 

Happily, wiser counsel promises to prevail at Wash- 
ington. 
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The merger era is not coming; it is here. The two 
bright Van Sweringen brothers in Cleveland, who re- 
cently acquired three sizeable railroads, are negotiat- 
ing for the Chesapeake & Ohio, and will doubtless 

consolidate all their roads into 
WE ARE one system. The St. Louis & 
poe Bs San Francisco recently took over 
OF MERGERS the International & Great North- 
ern. Other and more important 
railway amalgamations are surely coming. Close on 


the heels of Bethlehem Steel’s absorption of the - 


Lackawanna and Midvale companies comes the news 
that Youngstown Sheet & Tube has agreed upon 
terms for taking over Brier Hill. The largest copper 
producing company in America, Anaconda, which re- 
cently coralled the largest brass consuming company, 
American Brass, is now reported to be negotiating for 
Chile Copper, recognized as the biggest low-cost property 
in the world; and those who know the Napoleonic 
ambition of John D. Ryan, Anaconda’s head, expect 
him to gather in other valuable mines. 

Messrs. Creed and Britton of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company. are rumored to be dickering for 
control of Mortimer Fleishbacker’s Great Western 
Power Company. William M. Wood’s American 
Woolen Company, known in the trade as the “Wooi- 
en Trust,” has gobbled up the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, giving it a powerful hold on the cotton 
goods industry. Washington has interposed no ob- 
jections to J. Ogden Armour’s proposed purchase of 
Morris & Company, whose main plant adjoins Ar- 
mour’s establishment in Chicago. — 

Banking mergers are quite common. So are news- 
paper mergers. The shoe industry has witnessed very 
important amalgamations. Automobile mergers, al- 
though bound to come, have not yet started in earnest. 
The oil industry has become infected with the merger 
bacillus. Shipping amalgamations will doubtless come 
along by and by. 

The phenomenal growth and multiplication of chain 
stores is in reality a phase of the combination prin- 
ciple. 

The chemical industry has already been through 
a merger process. The principal coal distributing 
companies in New York were combined some littie 
time ago. The baking industry recently witnessed 
an important amalgamation. The. Pullman Company 
not long since took over the Haskell & Barker Car 
Company. The moving picture industry has not es- 
caped. 

In this big country the trend unmistakably is to- 
wards big organizations. The movement will continue 
until we have aggregations too unwieldy for any one 
brain to manage or until the public rise up and rebel 
against what many already regard as an undemo- 
cratic evolution. Or both. That day, however, is 
probably quite some distance away. 

* 2:4 


Mix—especially with mixed classes. 
= oe 


To get, share—happiness, friendship, tolerance, all the 


most precious possessions of life. 
* * * 


Look in, and be on the lookout. 








O. P. Van Sweringen 


M. J. Van Sweringen 


Whose ambitious activities in the railroad field are attracting 

nation-wide attention. Having recently acquired three size- 

able railroads, the “Nickel Plate,” “Clover Leaf,” and Lake 

Erie & Western, they are now negotiating for the Chesapeake 

& Ohio, and will doubtless consolidate all their roads into one 
system. 

Everybody able to read agrees that British govern- 
mental affairs are better administered than govern- 
mental affairs are administered in this country. The 
British Government is distinctly more businesslike. 
The reason? Well, of the 96 
men who sit in the United States 
Senate more than 60 are lawyers 
and only seven or eight describe 
themselves as business men. Con- 
trast this with the composition of the British House 
of Commons. Its membership includes more trade 
union officials than lawyers; and as for business men, 
the total is very much larger. There are no fewer 
than 40 “company directors,” who would be classed 
here as capitalists. There are 37 manufacturers, 30 
ship owners, 25 merchants, 11 bankers and brokers. 
Here is the full list: 


WHO ARE 
LAW-MAKERS IN 
AMERICA AND 
IN BRITAIN 


Trade union officials..... BRR RR 80 
Trade workers .......... 57. Army and navy officers 46 
Company directors ..... 40 Manufacturers .......... 37 
Journalists and authors.. 30 Ship owners ........... 30 
Miscellaneous professions 25 Teachers ................ 25 
SE ee Be ER CURES oon ncnncedes 22 
CE si cbcdadianaved 20 Bankers and brokers.... 1 
Eee eee DES “68s. Sas sides 9 
EN me pee Re eh, 6 
Brewers and distillers... 7 Housewives ............. 2 
NOE a deikda c égune nice 


It would be better for business and, therefore, better 
for workers and for everybody else—except, perhaps, 
lawyers and professional politicians and job-seekers— 
if we had at Washington far more business men and 
far fewer lawyers. Managing the affairs of a nation 
is becoming more and more a business problem every 
year. It is time we selected business men for this 
colossal business job. 

But we cannot send to Washington business men 
unless business men are willing to go. I believe that 
from now on business men will come forward in 
greater numbers for duty at Washington. 

* * * 

Rules, remember, restrict. Something more than rules 

is necessary to make a busimess successful.. 
. * - 

Good humor is sunshine warming him who radiates it 

and him upon whom it is shed. 
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What is the idea. truining 
for'a man who is in earnest 
to become a big man in the 
business world? What edu- 
cational equipment and what 








The Ideal Training to Be- 
come a Big Man 


workers and be able to talk 
their language. 

There is no better experi- 
ence for a prospective execu- 
tive in a large industrial plant 














practical experiences are best 
calculated to fit a man to become, say, president of a 
large industrial enterprise? I base what follows, not 
on airy theory, but on long and close observation and 
the investigation I have made into the careers of two 
or three hundred of the foremost business and finan- 
cial leaders in the United States and in other coun- 
tries. 

Despite the contentions of Edison and many men 
who have fought their way to the front by rule-of- 
thumb methods, I believe that a most thorough educa- 
tion is well worth while, particularly if the young man 
has personally to earn and pay at least part of his way 
through college. I would say, therefore, seek college 
training. While doing so, cultivate two things in ad- 
dition to studying: a love for reading and a healthy 
interest and participation in manly athletics. Look 
upon the period at college as the first important test 
in life and, accordingly, sweat to attain leadership 
and recognition in some direction. 

It is very helpful if a youth can make up his mind 


quite early what line of activity he means to follow, : 


because he can then make his studies, his reading, 
his research and the friendships he selects fit into his 
ambitions. 

During college vacations he should try to get a 
bottom-of-the ladder job in the kind of organization 
he would one day like to head. 

Then, after an ordinary college course, what? 

Three special courses have been demonstrated to 
be particularly valuable, namely, a course in law, a 
course in finance and accounting and commerce, and 
‘a course in chemistry or engineering. The young man 
who has engineering aspirations should strive to get 
his college training at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, instead of going to the ordinary univer- 
sity. It ought to be possible, too, in many cases, for a 
youth to specialize in commercial and financial sub- 
jects during his four-year term at college. The legal 
training, however, must of necessity be obtained as a 
post-graduate course. 

J. Ogden Armour once remarked to me, “You have 
to do business to-day with a chemist and a lawyer at 
‘your elbow.” He might have added, “and a banker.” 

If a man has enough stamina to take up and com- 
plete these special courses at the same time that he 
ds holding down a job, so much the better. 

The best way to qualify to reach the top in any line 
of work is to start at the very bottom, preferably as 
an ordinary workman. An executive who hasn’t had 
to live the life, think the thoughts and wrestle with 
the problems of the common or garden worker has 
missed something of value which he can never reaily 
obtain after he has moved up a bit. With the growth 
of democracy in industry, it will become more and 
more essential to place in charge of big corporations 
men who can put themselves in the place of their 


than a spell as a foreman. In 
this job he not only learns the practical way of doing 
things, but he gets a close-up insight into the mental 
make-up of the modern workmen and he gains prac- 
tice in handling and harmonizing men. He will also 
learn that the foreman or other minor official who 
can get on best with the rank and file of workers, even 
at the cost of giving the workers rather the best of 
the deal, is the man that the president and directors 
will come to regard as the most valuable to the con- 
cern. 

Now that distribution problems have become quite 
as important as production problems, if not more so, 
experience as a salesman, or at least in the sales 
department, is very much worth while. 

It is assumed, of course, that any man who aspires 
to leadership is more than willing to work hard while 
on duty and also to utilize the greater part of his own 
time to broaden his knowledge of the business. It is 
important, too, that he strive to form helpful acquain- 
tanceships and friendships. As he rises in the scale 
he will neglect no opportunity to become well liked 
by others in the same line of business. It helps, for 
example, to be elected president of one’s trade asso- 
ciation, as such election usually means that a man is 
regarded by his fellows as both capable and com- 
panionable. 

Please understand that I do not mean to say that 
it is possible for every ambitious man to obtain all 
these various experiences and advantages. I am trying 
only to sketch what my observation suggests would 
be the ideal course to follow. 

In the future, as in the past, men will rise to the top 
without having enjoyed any unusual advaatages what- 
soever. But as business and industry become more 
and more of a science, and resolve themselves into 
larger and larger units, it will become increasingly 
difficult for the improperly, the inadequately trained 
man to reach the top and successfully direct huge- 
scale activities. 

Perhaps above all, the aspirant to leadership must 
in future cultivate the right heart qualities quite as 
assiduously as the right head qualities. 

* * * 

The way to get on the band-wagon by and by is to pull 
more than your share now. 

* * * 


To get there, start early—every morning. 
* * * 

The greatest executive, the greatest man leader of the 
future will have heart-knowledge as well as head-knowl- 
edge. 

* * . 


Don’t hanker after having; hanker after betng. 
* * a 


It can all be summed up in four words: Make yourself 
more useful. 
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Our readers are very kind and generous in their 
letters of encouragement. Yet few communications 
have been as heartening as this little note, penned by 
a lady residing in Quincy, Mass.: “I asked my hus- 

band why he wanted me to renew 


A CURE his subscription to ‘Forbes’ for 
FOR HER : . 

HUSBAND'S Christmas, since he had several 
BLUES copies yet unread. He replied 


that he was saving them to read 
when he felt blue. I decided it was the best gift I 
could present to him.” 

It would make us genuinely happy if we could feel 
that this publication does something to infuse into a 
reader here and there fresh courage, fresh faith, fresh 
determination, fresh energy; for, after all, there are 
few among us who do not at times feel depressed, dis- 
couraged, almost despairing. At such a time it means 
much to be aroused out of our gloominess and re- 
charged with confidence and resolution and optimism. 
If “Forbes” is accomplishing something of this kind, 
it is not being published in vain. 

* * * 

Henry Ford is, in some respects, the shrewdest 
fellow in America. We all know that he is a genius 
in obtaining a greater amount of free publicity than 
any other business man since Barnum’s day. Is he 

going to exhibit just as much in- 


HOW ABOUT genuity politically? Read this 
+ AS newspaper despatch from Chi- 
VOTE-GETTERS? cago: “Henry Ford is going to 


build a $6,000,000 manufacturing 
and assembling plant in Chicago, to employ more than 
16,000 men, and which, it is predicted, ultimately will 
be one of the world’s greatest automobile establish- 
ments. Title to a seventy-acre tract in Hegewisch 
was taken by the Ford Motor Company to-day.” 
‘Henry doubtless reasons that mammoth factories 
are likely to prove better vote-getters than the ordi- 
nary political club. Think of the unique advantage 
Ford has over any and every other candidate for the 
presidency. There are Ford dealers in every city and 
town and hamlet in the United States. Ford agents 
prize their jobs. A Ford agency in the great ma- 
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jority of instances is worth money. These agents 
know this and Ford knows that they know this. Re- 
port has it that the Ford cohorts are already prepar- 
ing nation-wide plans for lining up all Ford dealers 
and agents as organizers and supporters of “Ford- 
for-President” Clubs. Having many thousands of 
such organizations, supplemented by the opening of 
Ford factories at strategic points, North, South, East 
and West, places Henry in a position to start the 
presidential race laps and laps ahead of any and all 
competitors. 

The way I read the outlook is this: If the present 
Administration can earn a great reputation for bring- 
ing about prosperous times during the coming year, 
Ford’s brand of unreasoned radicalism will not be in 
demand. If not, it probably will. In that event, 
Fordism may precipitate more financial and business 
unsettlement than did Bryanism. Bryan championed 
only free silver. Ford, so far as one can gather, 
champions free currency of every conceivable descrip- 
tion, after the fashion of Lenine and Trotzky. 


a 
Stock dividends exceeding two billion dollars par 
value have been frantically declared during recent 
weeks. And the deluge continues. The stock divi- 
dend has its place in the financial structure. In the 
past it usually has been used with 


STOCK moderation and wisdom, inspired 
per btn 9 by sound financial considerations. 
OVERDONE This present state of stock divi- 


dends has not been inspired by 
sound financial considerations; the declarations have 
not been marked by moderation and wisdom. The main 
underlying motive appears to be tax-dodging. 

How can corporations attempt to pull a poor mouth 
should the radicals at Washington seek to extract 
from corporate surpluses generous contributions to 
the cost of maintaining the government of the country 
that has enabled them to accumulate such dazzling 
amounts of wealth? 


To my mind, this stock dividend mania will have un- 
happy consequences in more than one direction. 


Two-Line Editorials 


A word to sellers: Don’t charge the most the traffic 
will beur: charge the least. This will prove good business. 
2 #28 
America is at last moving towards helping Europe. 
Rane 

Before long our farmers will feel like “knocking the 
tar” out of our tariff-makers. 
i. © 
Have you drawn up your war-debt settlement plan yet? 
¢ S93 
“J P. Morgan Buys Into Austrian Bank.” 


move, if such moves are not overdone. 
ee 


A good 


Don’t become a bear on cotton. 
* * x 


A prediction: Both the French and the Turks will 
shortly become easier to deal with. 





Durant has become more daring than ever. Can he 
Keep up his speed without again coming a cropper? 
oe e 
The “flexible” tariff is suffering from stiffening of the 
joints. 
a Se 
If I were an auto-maker I’d watch our farms more than 
our cities for a clue to 1923 prospects. 
e *.2 
“Average Farmer's Net Income $465.” 
more this year. 


It should be 


2 2 @ 

“December Postal Receipts Pass High Record.” 
The country may not be exactly right, but it is at least 
writing. 

o *:-s 

The stand France wants to take is to stand on German 

soul, in the Ruhr. 








How Woodin of Car Foundry 
Gets [Things Done 


“Theres Always Time if You Want to Do Things,’ He Says 
__How He Plans His Work—Handicap of Being “Boss’s” Son 


HILE the world war was 
W still at its height and pro- 

duction at the plant was 
being rushed to full capacity, there 
came a message one day to William 
H. Woodin, president of the 
American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, from one of his district 
managers. It read some- 
thing like this: 

“Five hundred men quit at 
1:00 A. M. Can you come?” 

Mr. Woodin’s answer 
hummed back: 

“Have men elect five rep- 
resentatives to meet me here 
immediately.” 

The great group of plants 
operating under the manage- 
ment of this company had 
been furnishing enormous 
amounts of ammunition for 
the boys at the front. The 
need was desperate. To 
have five or six hundred men 
suddenly lay down their 
tools and walk out, meant 
not merely decreased pro- 
duction, but lost lives. 

The next morning at ten 
o’clock William Woodin 
walked into the directors’ 
room. On one side of the 
table sat five men with hard 
eyes and stern lips. On the 
other sat a worried district 
manager, a plant super- 
intendent, and a foreman. 

For a moment Mr. Wood- 
in stood in the doorway, 
looking at the group. 

Then he came forward, one 
hand held out to his workmen. 

“What’s the matter, boys?” he 
said, and for all its sternness there 
was warm sympathy in his tone. 

He motioned the man from the 
center of the group to the other 
side of the table and took his 
place. He made one of the men at 
the end change places with the 
foreman: No one sat at either end 
of the long table. No directors’ 


room ever looked down on a more 
informal meeting. He leaned for- 
ward and in his quiet, even voice 
said: 


By O. D. Foster 


“Let’s talk it over now.” 

But the men were still. « 

Without raising his voice, Mr. 
Woodin went on: 

“Boys, if you were back of the 
firing line and one of your buddies 
called to you to help by passing 





WILLIAM H. WOODIN 
President of the American Car & Foundry 


him some shells would you say to 
him, “That isn’t my job? Boys, I 
am ashamed of you.” 

The men crimsoned and one of 
them jumped to his feet. 

“By God!” he said, “of course 
we wouldn’t. We'd get ’em those 
shells.” 

“Yet that is just what you are 
doing,” went on Mr. Woodin, in 
the same evenly-modulated tones. 
“We can’t pass them the shells if 
you won’t make them. While you 
men sit idle, discussing a few points 
relating to your work, some man’s 
boy is dying over there for the 
material we ought to be sending 


him. You don’t realize what you 
are doing, boys, you don’t stop to 
think that lives are depending on 
your work; that every minute you 
are idle some boy may be going 
West whose life you could have 
saved. We have come together to 
thrash out this difficulty, and 
we are going to do it, but 
that plant cannot stand idle. 
1 want your chairman to 
take this telephone and call 
up the plant, and before we 
go into any details I want to 
know that the men are back 
at work, so that no precious 
time is lost while we are in 
conference here. 

“Will you do it, boys?” 

The foreman of the group 
spoke up. 

“Will you leave us alone 
a few minutes to talk it 
over, Mr. Woodin,” he said. 

The five men were left to 
themselves. When Mr. 
Woodin returned alone to 
the room, he asked: 

“How is it, boys?” 

“We’re ready to do what 
you want us to,” said the 
foreman, and in a few hours 
the difficulty was satisfac- 
torily adjusted and the men 
had returned to the plant. 

Without this story one 
might wonder at the power 
this slender, clear-eyed, 

Co. scholarly looking man holds 

over a great body of men. 
President of the largest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world, direc- 
tor in half-a-dozen other large en- 
terprises, he has the quiet, un- 
hurried manner of a man of 
leisurely occupation. His office 
holds no suggestion of fifteen- 
minute interviews, his eyes no hint 
of intensive analysis. 

“What I would really like to 
have been is a physician,” said Mr. 
Woodin. “But it seems to have 
been ordered differently.” 

As it is, in addition to his busi- 
ness interests, he is a wonderful 
musician; one of the leading 
authorities in the world on numis- 
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matics, and author of a book on 
coinage; he is a writer, a linquist, 
an adept fisherman, an enthusiastic 
yachtsman, and has traveled all 
over the world. 


“Where do you find time for all 
this?” I asked him. 

“Oh, there is always time if you 
really want to do things,” he re- 
plied. “I plan my work.” 

“How?” 


“Every morning at about 4:30,” 
said Mr. Woodin, “I turn on my 
light and pick up the pencil and 
paper that is always beside 
me. At that hour my mind 


Just cold, stony broke. Worse 
than that, I had not lived up to 
specifications, because among other 
stocks I had purchased some Iowa 
Central and it not only went down 
to nothing but after that I was 
assessed $15 a share. But, as 
father had evidently hoped, it 
taught me the best lesson of my 
life, for I have never speculated 
since. Nor have I had any in- 
clination to.” 

At this time Mr. Woodin’s 
father and grandfather were part- 
ners in the firm of Jackson & 
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good isn’t an easy job by any 
means, as many a boy could teil 
you.” 
One of the traditions in the 
Woodin family was that the boys 
should start at the bottom and work 
their way up, learning every branch 
of the business. The shops of a 
car and foundry company are not 
the cleanest places in the world, 
and young Woodin was put to work 
in a particularly objectionable spot 
cleaning castings. The dust was 
deadly and for a young civil 
engineer just out of Columbia it 
was pretty stiff work. He 
received for this labor the 








is rested. I can think 
clearly, for there is nothing 
to interrupt my thoughts. 
For. about thirty minutes I 
focus every atom of my 
attention on the matters of 
moment which must be 
settled on the coming day. 
I make my decisions and 
jot them down. When I 
am through I turn off the 
light and go back to sleep. 
There is no occasion to lie 
awake and think them 
over because those decisions 
have been made.” 

Simple, isn’t it? 

- Yet a big man, like a 
great building, owes his 
character to the materials 
from which it was built. I 


story as he told it to me. 
«: ‘While I was still a boy,” 
he said,-“my father went 
through some serious 
trouble with his eyes. As 
an only child it naturally 
fell to me to aid him in his 
work. I ‘read to him, did 
his business errands, in 
fact I tried, as far as a boy 
could, to act for him. 
“Those were the days be- 
fore telephones, and in 
carrying his messages and 
often discussing matters 
with business men of ex- 








W ILLIAM H. WOODIN, pres- 

ident of the American Car 
& Foundry Co., one of the largest 
organizations of its kind in the 
world, has the reputation among 
big business men of being a “live 
wire.” He was chosen Fuel Ad- 
ministrator of New York State 
because of his reputation for get- 
ting things done. 

And he has found time to be, 
not’ only a top-notch executive, 
but also one of the leading world 
authorities on numismatics, 
author of a book on coinage, an 
accomplished musician, a writer, 
a linguist, an adept fisherman, an 
enthusiastic yachtsman—and he 
has traveled the world over. 

But he never seems to be in a 
rush. He works with multiple- 
cylinder smoothness; but his ma- 
chine-like efficiency has not al- 
tered his humaneness. He makes 
friends, high and ‘low, and he 
keeps them. = 

How does he do it? 

This article gives you the 
answer. 


princely salary of 90 cents 
a day. 

For two years he worked 
in the shops and then by 
way of offering him some- 
thing to look forward to 
his father promised him 
$500 for the first perfect 
wheel he moulded and 
turned out by himself. 

The day came when the 
“boss’s” son was to do his 
“turn,” and all the men 
knocked off to see him per- 

.form the job. It was 
nervous work with those 
experts looking on and (so 
he felt) criticizing his 
every motion. But his 
hand was steady when he 
poured the metal and he 
completed the work to 
everybody’s satisfaction. 

This marked a step for- 
ward in his _ progress. 
After passing through the 
different shops he became 
foreman, superintendent, 
and so on up. But the 
boy’s heart was not alto- 
gether in his work. With 
the disposition of the artist, 
the musician, the collector, 
he longed to explore treas- 
ures of the old world. He 
went overseas and there in- 
dulged himself in a feast of 
music and art. In the 














perience I learned at an 
early age much more about 
business than the average boy. 


Among other errands I was fre- 


quently sent to my father’s brokers 
and like any other boy became 
much interested in stocks. 
_ “But, unlike most fathers, mine 
did not cram me with good advice. 
On the contrary, when I was six- 
teen he placed $10,000 in my bank 
account and told me to see what 
1 could make of it. These were the 
only instructions he gave me: 

“‘Buy what you like and as you 
like. I shall not ask you what you 
have done with your money. The 
only restriction I lay upon you is 
that you are not to go in debt. 

“In. six months,” said Mr. 
Woodin cheerfully, “I was broke. 


Woodin, and as was only natural 
with two generations in the busi- 
ness, his future was planned. But 
he emphasizes that the popular 
idea that the employer’s son has a 
soft snap in the firm is a good deal 
of a fallacy. 


“Tf ‘father’s son’ does anything 
wrong,” said Mr. Woodin, “there is 
an immediate cry of ‘Oh, yes, but 
then he isn’t a bit like the old man.’ 
If he happens to do anything right, 
‘he learned it from his father.” He 
never gets credit for having any 
originality of thought or action and 
he is damned on every side just 
because he is the employer’s son. 
Growing up in an organization 
where your ancestors have made 


meantime he had married. 

Paris life he found im- 
mensely interesting from various 
aspects, but he was especially in- 
terested in the cost of living. He 
found people of limited means -en- 
joying the best of food and .-their 
children appearing well dressed 
and well nourished, while visitors 
paid high prices. for everything. 
To solve the problem for himself 
he took an apartment and assumed 
the family buying. To his delight 
the very fact of a man’s marketing 
for Americans led the grocer, 
butcher, dairyman, and pastry 
shopkeepers to accept him as a 
butler. The first establishment he 
visited offered him a commission 
on his purchases. He remained a 
butler until he discovered the 
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places where they sold only for 
cash and gave no tips. 

Mr. Woodin believes that noth- 
ing rests busy people more than 
wholesome fads. Once, while 
under the pressure of some un- 
usually exacting work, he fresh- 
ened himself up by taking a cello 
lesson three times a week at eight 
o’clock in the morning, giving to 
it the same undivided attention 
that he would have given to a diffi- 
cult business problem. 

Another time while in Vienna he 
was strolling through the streets 
feeling somewhat depressed and 
lonesome. All at once he saw a 
zither in a window. It was the 
first which had been particularly 
brought to his attention. He went 
into the shop and made inquiries 
about it. Engaging the 
dealer in conversation, 
he learned all its fine 
points, bought the in- 
strument, and inquired 
where he could find a 
teacher. The dealer 
politely told him he 
knew one and would 
get in touch with him 
within a few days. To 
the man’s amazement 
his young customer 
beckoned to a fiacre, 
piled the dealer into it, 
and insisted upon 
reaching the teacher’s 
house without delay. 
He took a lesson every 
day for three weeks, 
at the end of which 
time he had sufficient 
mastery of the zither 


met the test. In 1897 he returned 
and went to work, becoming dis- 
trict manager of the Berwick 
plant. In 1899 the organization of 
Jackson & Woodin was merged 
with the American Car & Foundry 
Company, and Woodin began to 
climb. 

“One of the most valuable assets 
of a man in any organization,” 
said Mr. Woodin, “is to know his 
men. By that I do not mean 
merely knowing them by sight 
and name, but knowing their 
capabilities. In case a sudden 
strain is put on the organization, 
as at the time of the war, it is vital 
that an executive should know ex- 
actly where to place his men so as 
to secure the best results. 

“Every man develops better in 
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t ble hi d Mr. Woodin tackled the job of New York State Fuel Adminis- 
o enable him to adapt trator with characteristic energy. The above photo shows him, in a 
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ganization. I have worked side by 
side with many of my men. I am 
proud to feel that many of them 
still call me ‘Bill.’ More than any- 
thing else I value my business 
friendships, for they are built on 
that fine type of loyalty which 
binds a company together in its 
interests as if it were one man. 

“The greatest trouble in the 
business world is that we do not 
take the time to get acquainted 
with and to study our people. 

“One of the greatest criticisms 
you hear is that of a violent 
temper. Yet, when you stop to 
think of it, energy, that great 
dynamic force, is nothing more 
than controlled temper. The child 
or man with a violent temper 
needs only tc be taught to control 
it to make himself a 
very valuable member 
of society. 

“Another type we 
hear criticized is the 
phlegmatic person. 
Have you ever seer 
a very phlegmatic 
person under a terrific 
nervous strain? If so 
you know that it is 
only a surface crust 
over an enormous re- 
serve energy which is 
almost limitless if it 
can be roused. Stern 
necessity, sudden 
stress or quick and vi- 
tal need makes of the 
phlegmatic man a ver- 
itable terror. Watch 
a man from one of the 
fair-skinned, phleg- 
matic races in a fight. 





his musical knowledge happy mood, conferring with Grover Whalen, Commissioner of Plants He is slow to anger, 


to its use. That sat- 
isfied him. 

In Vienna Mr. Woodin met some 
of the well-known correspondents 
of the English and American press, 
who were collecting data on the 
latest Armenian massacre through 
various sources. This long-dis- 
tance effort did not look like good 
business to Woodin, so he made a 
rapid trip to Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Damascus, Jerusalem, and 
Tripoli, and from these different 
points he mailed eye-witness re- 
ports to the London “Times,” 
Philadelphia “Press,” and New 
York “Herald.” These articles 
were promptly accepted and paid 
for at good rates, justifying his as- 
sumption that the big dailies were 
after first-hand news. 

But his wanderings were cut 
short by a cablegram from his 
father calling him back to this 
country. It was something of a 
shock to leave that delightful 
nomad life of the old world and 
come back to a study of things 
commercial, but young Woodin 





and Structures, of New York City. 


congenial environment and in the 
work to which he is best suited. 
Organizations are nothing but a 
composite of their men. For this 
reason if the men are properly 
placed the organization’s flexibility 
is unlimited. It is the business of 
every executive to know his men, 
and knowing them, to place them so 
that they can use their abilities with 
the most effective results. Exec- 
utives mistake their duties or fail 
in their purpose if they do not so 
place their men that they rouse all 
their dormant power and bring the 
best that is in them to the surface. 

“The duty of the executive is to 
plan, to adjust; but the organiza- 
tion does the work. Improperly 
placed men do not reach their 
highest points of endeavor. Where 
an organization fails it is more 
often the fault of the executives 
than of the men. 

“One of the greatest factors in 
any success I may have achieved 
is that I was brought up in this or- 


but when he is roused 

he fights like a demon. 
This force is like Niagara. It is 
there, but wasted if unharnessed. 
We are wasting more or less of 
these vital forces in every organi- 
zation than even the most analy- 
tical executive can conceive.” * 

I felt that Mr. Woodin’s far- 
reaching knowledge of Europe 
and its people would give a double 
value to his opinion on the allied 
indebtedness. His answer was 
swift and to the point. 

“Europe is not insolvent,” 
he said. “The art treasures in Italy 
alone would pay the entire Allied 
debt. The governments may be 
financially unsound, but the coun- 
tries themselves are solvent. You 
ask me what I think we ought to 
do. That is too much of a ques- 
tion for any individual man to 
answer. Let me ask you a ques- 
tion in turn. 

“If you had loaned a_ good 
husky man $500 and he had lost it, 
what would you do? Would you 

(Contined on page 370) 
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Lights and Shadows 


The Moles of New York 


MAN who lives in New Jer- 

sey and works in Brooklyn 
and passes through Manhattan 
twice a day says he seldom has 
seen Manhattan’s skyline and only 
at rare intervals walks its streets. 
He is one of the tens of thousands 
of Moles. Those of the species 
who live in Jersey and work in 
Brooklyn or Queens, travel from 
Jersey to Manhattan by tunnel un- 
der the Hudson, then by subway 
through Manhattan Island to be 
carried by another tunnel under 
the East River to the borough in 
which they labor. 

There are persons who live in 
Brooklyn and work in the Bronx 
and travel underground all the way 
from their homes to their work 
and back again. There are some 
who live in the Bronx and work in 
Brooklyn. There are others who 
work in Newark and live in New 
York. This is rather a reversal of 
the commuter role and is particu- 
larly true of the employees of an 
insurance company that moved its 
headquarters from New York to 
Newark. 

And now there is talk of more 
subways, more tunnels, more 
everything to meet the needs of 
the New York of the future. There 
even is a project for a subway from 
Queens borough to Paterson, N. J. 

Apparently, traveling under- 
ground does not impair health, for 
New York’s health report is excei- 
lent. But those who profess to 
know say the effect on the eyes is 
becoming more and more pro- 
nounced. In no other place in the 
world, it is said, is artificial light 
used to such an extent. In the re- 
gions of the skyscrapers electric 
light is required nearly every hour 
of the business day in some offices. 
In the subways it is used night and 
day. In the shopping emporiums 
its use in daytime is pronounced. 
To-day perhaps 25 per cent. of the 
people of New York past 30 need 
glasses. Half a century ago the 
person between the age of 20 and 
35 who wore glasses was rare. 

In the prairie and hill country 
the people have excellent vision. 
That is Cbpcsiiine the eye has a free 
range. In the cities the people 
have comparatively poor vision. 
That is because they are hemmed 
in by the great walled structures 
and the eye does not get proper 
exercise. God made the country. 
Man made the city. In the city 
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man is becoming a Mole. Nature 
did not equip him or intend him for 
such a role. 


One Vital French Problem 


EFORE the war the death rate 

was greater than the birth 
rate in France. That condition, 
unless corrected, meant decline 
and, ultimately, extinction for the 
nation. With the war it became an 
act of patriotism to marry and 
have children. Matrimony had 
quite a boom. Now it seems to 
have declined in favor. Here are 
some figures depressing in their 


suggestion: 


ist 6 mos. ist 6 mos 


of 192 of 1922 
Marriages ...... 238,185 193,454 
eee 421,180 396,726 
PROM UNE icv cecies 348,329 387,681 


Publication of the official report 
by the Government shocked Paris. 
No wonder. In London the birth 


rate is almost double the death - 


rate. 


France and Mrs. Margowsky 


BOUT the time Clemenceau 

was sailing away Mrs. Dora 
Margowsky was being arraigned 
in the Municipal Court in New 
York. She pleaded not guilty to 
the charge of keeping her daughter 
Leah, 15 years old, out of school. 

“It’s hard to watch them all 
when you have so many,” she ex- 
plained. 

“What do you mean by. ‘so 
many’?” Magistrate Brough in- 
quired. 

“T have 22 children,” Mrs. Mar- 
gowsky, who is 39, replied. 

It is not an army on the Rhine 
that France needs, but a Margow- 
sky home guard. 


Crime and the Courts 


N 28 cities of the United States 
I there were 1,910 murders in 
1921. Nowhere else on earth is 
life apparently held so cheap and is 
the machinery of the law so inef- 
fective. The record shows more 
murders in one American city in 
one year than in all of England. 
That is explained in part by the 
stable population of England and 
the mixed and shifting population 
of this country. Another reason is 
the comparative ease with which 
in America bad characers can ob- 
tain deadly weapons, the court’s 
delays, and the small proportion of 
convictions to the number of 
crimes. 


A remarkable sidelight on this 
whole matter is furnished by a 
Brooklyn magistrate who accuses 
a Supreme Court Justice of grant- 
ing permits to suspicious charac- 
ters to carry pistols and by the 
District Attorney’s office which 
declares gunmen, criminals, and 
others manage in some manner to 
obtain permits whereas reputable 
citizens have difficulty. In some 
cities blackjacks, dirks, pistols, and 
other deadly weapons are on open 
display for sale in the pawnbroker 
shops. A person contemplating 
any crime from burglary to mur- 
der has no difficulty in obtaining 
the necessary tools—if he has the 
price. 

The crime problem never will 
arouse the American people to 
earnest effort to solve it or come 
as near solving it as is humanly 
possible until murder, robbery, and 
other outrages are recognized as 
cardinal violations of the laws of 
God and man and handled as such. 
To-day, it would seem, they are 
not. 


Deer Hunting Too Dear 
OMETHING will have to be 
done to reduce costs or deer 

hunting in Maine, which is attrac- 
tive to city Nimrods, is going to 
be less popular. 

Railroad fares are up, guides 
want pay equal to that of a plas- 
terer or a bricklayer, and supplies 
are on a war price basis. 

All these aggravations might be 
endured but now the courts have 
butted in. Because a gentleman 
shot a man in mistake for a deer 
the Supreme Court has fined him 
$500 and costs. 

Deer are elusive. You have to 
shoot quickly or it’s likely to be 
too late. Usually the amateur 
shoots at anything in the neighbor- 
hood that moves. After a few 
years he comes to distinguish a hu- 
man being from a deer. 

The expense of deer hunting is 
heavy enough naturally. To add 
$500 and costs every time the 
ardent novice makes a slight mis- 
take and shoots a man for a deer! 
—that’s rubbing it in. 





The salesmanager, upon receiving 
the expense account of his star sales- 
man, wired: ‘Why is your expense 
account larger than that of any of 
our other salesmen?” And the 
salesman wired in reply: “I'll bite; 
why is it ?”—Exchange. 








Should Business Fit in With 





or Fight Co-operatives? 


Broad Sweep of Farm Co-operative Movement—What It Means 
to Manufacturer —A Sales Plan that Fits In 


HE co-operatives are here. 

We’ve got to live with them 

whether we like it or not. I 

guess we had better learn how to 
fit in with them.” 

This was the sentiment recently 
expressed by a prominent manu- 
facturer of a product widely used 
among farmers, and it represents 
fairly well the present attitude of 
most business men. 


Important Factor in Business 


As to the truth of the first part 
of this manufacturer’s statement, 
there can be no doubt. The spread 
of the co-operative movement dur- 


ing the last five years, and particu- ~ 


larly during the last two years, has 
been truly amazing. Unless you 
have made some effort to keep in- 
formed along this line, you will 
be surprised to learn that in 1921 
nearly $2,000,000,000 of agricultu- 
ral products were sold co-opera- 
tively in this country and many 
millions: of dollars of farm and 
household supplies were purchased 
through co-operative associations 
of one kind or another. And this 
despite the fact that the big na- 
tional selling associations such as 
the cotton growers, the grain 


growers, and the tobacco growers 
are just barely getting under way. 

There is no question about the 
co-operatives being a big factor in 
the future business of both manu- 
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facturers and dealers, and the 
question of “fitting in” is a real 
one and a live one. 

Some manufacturers and dealers 
have in the past assumed an atti- 
tude of hostility toward the co- 
operatives. They could see no good 
in this movement; only a menace 
to the established channels and 
customs of trade. A notable in- 
stance of this kind occurred in New 
York State where manufacturers 


‘ of dairy feeds refused to make con- 


cessions or sell at reduced prices to 
the co-operative associations of 
milk producers. The result was the 
same as has followed in similar in- 
stances many times before. The 
milk producers erected their own 
feed factory which now furnishes 
a good share of the dairy feed pur- 
chased in that State. The regular 
manufacturers have in the end had 
to meet the prices of this co-op- 
erative mill. 

It was decidedly a losing fight 
and one calculated to make other 
manufacturers give careful thought 
toward discovering some better 
way to meet the co-operative move- 
ment. Resistance of the kind men- 
tioned merely gives the co-opera- 
tive leaders an exceilent argument 
for closer organization and the tak- 
ing over of that particular line of 
business. Or, as more frequently 
happens, some competitor breaks 
away from the group, makes the 





desired concession and gets all the 
business. 


But there is another reason why 
business men have been slow in 
taking up with the co-operatives. 


Some of the older heads in busi- 
ness remember what happened to 
the co-operative wave among farm- 
ers back in the 70’s and 80’s, when 
the Grange and the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance made such tremendous strides. 
They remember seeing the frenzied 
rush spread wider and wider until 
in several Mid-Western States 
farmers’ associations were actually 
manufacturing their own imple- 
ments and buying farm supplies in 
trainload lots. Then they saw the 
wave as suddenly subside. Most 
of the enterprises went to the wall 
and the Grange, the organization 
that supported' them, suffered a 
setback from which it is only now 
recovering. 


Cannot Eliminate Middle Men 


Small wonder, then, that level- 
headed business men have not 
rushed forward to embrace co- 
operation. 


But here is an important point 
to note: students of the subject 
who have made a careful compari- 
son between the present movement 


.and that of forty years ago, see 


many good reasons why the pres- 
ent movement has every chance to 
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succeed even though its prototype 
failed. Agriculturists have learned 
much in the years that have inter- 
vened ; they have profited by their 
former mistakes, and there is 
every reason to believe that the 
present development is to be a per- 
manent feature of our business and 
social. structure. The amazing 
success of the co-operative move- 
ment abroad is convincing proof 
of what can be done. 

- One of the things farmers have 
learned, for instance, is that they 
cannot’ do away with the middle- 
man. -They may reduce the num- 
ber of middlemen and in- 


ment against this sort of progress 
that will hold water. It was hard 
on the old Conastoga drivers on 
the Cumberland Highway when 
the new canal was first opened up, 
and the canal boat owners, in turn, 
had to bow to the iron horse a few 
years later. But that is the way of 


‘progress. 


Some buyers and dealers in farm 
products may find in the example 
of the North American Fruit Ex- 
change a suggestion of value. 

The exchange was an ordinary 
stock company, owned by private 
capital, doing a commission busi- 
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contrary, since it believed in the 
co-operative principle, it went to 
the leaders in this consolidation 
movement and offered to turn over 
its entire facilities and personnel 
and to do for the consolidation 
what it had formerly done inde- 
pendently. This offer was accept- 
ed, and Mr. Arthur R. Rule, the 
former president of exchange, is 
now head of the greatest fruit and 
vegetable sales organization in the 
United States and probably in the 

world. 
Judge James C. Stone, formerly 
a big dealer in tobacco in Ken- 
tucky, is now acting in a 





crease their efficiency, but 





they have learned that 
there is no such thing as 
“direct from the ,producer 
to the consumet” in most 
lines of merchandising. 

“Our experience has 
taught us,” said G. Harold 
Powell, general manager of 
the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, “that we 
must usually depend upon 
the established wholesale 
and retail distributors. 
There should be no antag- 
onism between the essen- 
tial distributive agencies 
involved but rather a bet- - 
ter understanding of the 
functions of each and a 
closer co-operation between 
them.” 

Dealers on the livestock 
and grain exchanges have 
been fighting the co-opera- 
tives because the latter, by 
handling such a large vol- 
ume of business and being 
relieved of the expense of 
soliciting shipments, can do 
business at much less cost 
per unit handled. 





+ 


contrasts. 


Business of Farming 


HE agricultural and manufac- 
turing industries offer strange 
For years. manufac- 
turers have strained every nerve 
to perfect production and only re- 
cently has their attention turned 
to distribution. The farmer, who 
has never given much thought to 
efficient operating methods for re- 
ducing production costs, 
tackled the distribution problem 
first. He has formed co-operative 
marketing associations which dis- 
tributed nearly $2,000,000,000 of 
farm products in 1921. 
article Mr. Kile suggests that it 
may be the part of wisdom for 
business to accept these buying 
and selling groups on their merits 
and work with, rather than against 
them. For the good of the nation, 
business might go a step further 
and carry the gospel of sound 
business management to the farm. 


has 


In this 


similar capacity for the 
Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
Co-operative Association, 
which markets the crop for 
55,000 growers in the bur- 
ley tobacco belt. 

An interesting illustra- 
tion of how manufacturers 
in their hesitancy to deal 
with the trading groups of 
farmers have sometimes 
stood in their own light is 
shown in the case of the 
cotton spinners. When the 

‘ American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange opened up for 
business in 1921 there was 
only one spinner of any size 
who would have anything to 
do with them. The asso- 
ciation had to send its 
salesmen to the mills and 
make strenuous efforts to 
get buyers. Gradually, 
however, it dawned upon 
the mill heads that here 
was just the service they 
were looking for. Instead 
of going out over the coun- 
try and buying, say, 50,000 
bales of cotton, in order to 
get out of it the 10,000 











The experience of the 





bales of a particular grade 





East St. Louis livestock 
market last spring well illustrates 
this point. When the Producers’ 
Livestock Commission Association 
opened up on the exchange there 
were some fifty-five traders hand- 
ling stock. The first week the 
shipments of the co-operative as- 
sociation amounted to forty-four 
carloads and they stood twelfth in 
the list. The second week they 
handled sixty-seven cars and had 
gone up to fourth place. In the 
eighth week they became the big- 
gest firm on the market. At the 
Indianapolis yards the co-opera- 
tives went into first place the sec- 
ond week after opening up for busi- 
ness. 

There is no denying the fact that 
this is hard on the former dealers 
and speculators on the exchanges. 


But it is a step toward economy in. 


distribution and there is no argu- 


ness in fruits and vegetables, and 
having sales offices in all the im- 
portant cities. It made contracts 
with various co-operative growers’ 
associations, such as the potato 
growers of Michigan, the canta- 
loupe growers of Colorado, and the 
apple growers of the Blue Ridge 
region, to handle the entire crop on 
a profit-sharing basis. It had built 
up a large business and performed 
a valuable service to the growers. 
Then came the movement, fathered 
by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, to consolidate all the 
local co-operative fruit and vege- 
table associations under a common 
head and to sell through a com- 
mon agency. 

The North American Fruit Ex- 
change saw its businéss under- 
mined and gone ina moment. But 
it did not start in to fight. On the 





they needed, keeping their 
money tied up in the meantime, 
here was a concern with such enor- 
mous facilities and such vast stocks 
that filling an order for 10,000 bales 
of even the most exacting speci- 
fications was merely a matter of 
reaching up on the shelf, taking 
down what was wanted, and wrap- 
ping it up. 

Now the big spinners gladly pay 
a cent or two extra a pound for 
this service. 

But probably a much larger pro- 
portion of the business world is 
interested in selling to the farmer 
than in buying. How can the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler 
fit in with co-operative buying? 

This is a real problem and one 
that varies with the particular prod- 
uct in question. 

Take the fertilizer industry, for 

(Continued on page 370) 
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What Makes a Successful 
Business Manpr 


Principles of Successful Speculation—How to Profit by the Aver-. 
age Movement of the Entire List 


By Roger W. Babson 


(Copyrighted by Babson’s Statistical Organization) 


clear. up the more or less 

popular conception that specu- 
lation is gambling and that the 
man who buys and sells specula- 
tive stocks is a gambler. 

This, of course, is not true if the 
man who is speculating is doing so 
intelligently. In this case it is not 
only a perfectly legitimate and 
profitable pursuit, but it renders a 
service to the entire business 


| SHOULD like, if possible, to 


ment. In most cases they are 
manipulated, tips are circulated, 
the stock is pushed up artificially, 
and the general public seeing it 
rise buys in at the top; then the 
insiders pull the string, the stock 
goes down, the public gets scared 
and sells out and the insiders have 
cleaned up. 

Rather than try to play the day- 
to-day movement or the week-to- 


long swing method you can buy 
in at the bottom, hold until the 
whole market has risen perhaps 
fifty points, and sell out at or near 
the top. By keeping your funds 
liquid on the down swing you 
avoid the losses sustained by those 
who are not operating in accord- 
ance with fundamental conditions. 
You have your cash ready to buy 
in again at the bottom of the 
cycle. 





community. In this concep- 


This method makes not 





tion doubt was due to the 
fact that the speculative 


This Article Helps You to 


only for a certain and 
greater profit than that of 


market does offer an oppor- 
tunity for the blind guesser 
who buys and sells on tips 
and hunches. He, of course, 


is gambling exactly as if he © 


were betting on a _ horse 
race. He doesn’t last long, 
however, unless he has unus- 
ually large resources. The 
majority of the men who are 


Answer These Questions: 


W HAT is the difference be- 
tween gambling and specu- 
lating? 

What are the three distinct 
phases of the stock market? 

Why is it more difficult and less 
profitable to follow the day-to-day 


the average day-to-day trad- 
er, but in following it you 
are also of distinct service 
to the business world. To 
begin with, the period of ac- 
cumulation, thé first stage 
of the speculative long 
swing, invariably comes dur- 
ing a period of business 
depression, when _ surface 
conditions in _ busi- 





buying and selling specula- 
tive stocks to-day are oper- 
ating on a more intelligent 
basis. 

The stock market presents 
three distinct phases. In its 
movement it may be com- 


* 4: 9 
pared with an ocean. miding : . 
The day-to-day movements Why is short-selling very 
where prices of stocks move hazardous? 
up or down a fraction of a What is accomplished by 


point are similar to the 
ripples on a body of water; 





movements than to trade on the 
long swing principle? 
Wherein lies the weakness of 
margin speculating? 
What is the meaning of “pyra- 


“spreading out all over the list”? 


ness are naturally and in- 
variably discouraging, in- 
dustrial profits are small, 
and the prices of industrial 
stocks are very low. The 
average man is pessimistic 
and would not buy if he had 
anything left to buy with. 
' The long swing speculator 
comes into the market at 
‘this time with cash in hand, 
and he buys his stocks at a 











they come and go with the 





ridiculously low figure. In 





breezes, are largely manipu- 

lated and artificial and cannot be 
forecasted in any way. The day- 
to-day trader who tries to get in 
and get out with a few points 
ahead is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The market is rigged against 
him. As soon as he and a number 
of his fellows have bought, the 
price is pushed down, and when 
they have been scared out it goes 
up again. 

The second phase of the market 
comprises the intermediate move- 
ments of a few points in one direc- 
tion or the other which extend 
over several days or several weeks. 
They are very similar to the 
waves of the water and cannot be 
forecasted any more accurately 
than can the day-to-day move- 


week and intermediate phases of 
the market, you had better try 
Monte Carlo. In spite of the fact 
that the “house” there is fixed so 
that you have a handicap of 2 per 
cent. you still have a much greater 
chance for your money than you 
have in the speculative market. 
The broad movements of the 
market, however, are governed hy 
the same fundamental laws which 
govern and cause business cycles. 
Over a period of years the whole 
market rises and falls with almost 
clock-like regularity. What's 


more, these periods can be fore- 
casted with remarkable accuracy. 
If you have but the patience to op- 
erate in accordance with them on 
what has come to be known as the 






lending his support at this 
critical time he also tends to stem 
the tide of the depression and to 
lend a certain amount of confidence 
to a badly disorganized and dis- 
couraged business world. 

The average speculator, who is 
inclined to worship the “here and 
now” theory, has seen these same 
stocks come down from a high 
level. In fact, he has probably lost 
money on them all the way down. 
Business in general is wavering 
and hesitant, industrial profits are 
very small if there are any at all. 
He cannot be convinced that is the 
time to buy. The man who has 
courage and a knowledge of fun-: 
damental conditions, however, is 
not deterred by these surface con- 
ditions, he. buys his stocks and 
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trims his lamp for the feast that 
is to follow. 

Following this period of accu- 
mulation comes the phase of rising 
of prices. Even before business 
improvement is definitely indicated 
in actual industrial earnings, the 
stock market hears rumors of in- 
creased activity and _ increased 
profits. As stock prices rise, the 
-long swing speculator begins to 
pile up large paper profits. There 
is a temptation to sell, but funda- 
mental conditions indicate that the 
top has not been reached. In the 
meantime the discouraged outsider 
begins to sit up and take notice, if 
he watches stocks rise. Later on 
in this period, after they have risen 
to a point where they are no longer 
in the strictly bargain class, this 
same average speculator can’t 
stand it any longer and he buys 
possibly twenty-five points 


another period of prosperity where 
he may be able.to sell them for 
what they cost him. Ordinarily he 
will carry them all the way down 
and then sell them out at the bot- 
tom, unless he has absorbed some 
wisdom in the meantime. 

Returning now to our long pull 
operator we may say that, with the 
cultivation and exercise of the two 
qualities—courage to buy and to 
sell, and patience to hold—and with 
the lesson learned that the market 
discounts the future, the present 
being a faulty basis for speculation, 
the mastery of a few simple rules 
is all that is necessary to turn out 
the successful speculator. 

First and foremost, one should 
remember that in every major 
movement of the market there are 
numerous minor phases. These 
positively should be ignored. They 
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the long or short side by the 
“public.” 

If there has been a period of ris- 
ing prices during which much bull- 
ish propaganda has been circulated 
and the pools or stock syndicates 
have disposed. of their holdings, 
there may be a succession of bear 
attacks or short selling for the pur- 
pose of depressing prices and influ- 
encing the public mind to sell—not 
a very difficult task. On the other 
hand, if the market has been de- 
clining for a few days or longer, 
conditions may be ripe for a rally, 
and with the aid of a little bullish 
propaganda the weak short inter- 
est is run in and prices recover half 
or perhaps all that they have lost 
in the preceding period of decline. 

Any one who can definitely tell 
what form. such _ intermediate 
movements will assume and when 

they will break out would 








higher than the level at 
which the long swing specu- 
lator purchased his holdings. 

As the general public 
comes into the market and 
business conditions begin to 
improve we travel our cycle 
up into the period of expan- 
sion! Another display of 
courage is here called for. 
The long pull speculator has 
arrived at the time when he 
must sell his holdings, now 
showing good profits, and 
put his capital in liquid form. 
He must do this in spite of 
booming business, rapidly 
spreading prosperity, strong 
and active stock and com- 





N SPECULATION, as in busi- 
ness, one must take care not to 
get off the main track of progress. 
Superficial changes must not be 
confused with the broad trend. 


AYS BABSON, “Any one who 
can definitely tell what form 
intermediate movements will 
assume and when they will break 
out would have child’s play ex- 
plaining the theories of relativity 
and the fourth dimension to a 
kindergarten class.” 


have child’s play explaining 
the theories of relativity and 
the fourth dimension to a 
kindergarten class. The best 
safeguard against the influ- 
ence of the short swing-—— 
having once adopted a posi- 
tion in accordance with the 
‘fundamentals—is to forget 
the market entirely. 
Another pitfall of which 
to beware is the partial pay- 
ment or margin method of 
trading. It would, of course, 
be wrong to assume that all 
margin traders lose money. 
It is undeniably true, how- 
ever, that a liberal majority 














of the speculators who come 





modity markets. and a 
rampant enthusiasm on_ every 
hand. These times are really dis- 
tinctly unfavorable; they are the 
danger signal which tells of the 
coming of another period of de- 
pression. They mean that pros- 
perity, having arrived, has been 
overdone as usual, and that a 
period of depression will follow 
and that it also will be overdone. 
The long swing speculator, there- 
fore, sells his stocks at top prices 
and puts his money in the bank. 
He has made anywhere from 25 to 
over 100 per cent. on his money. 
The average speculator, in the 
meantime, has made some money 
during the last half of the rise. 
With such evidence of prosperity, 
however, he can not be convinced 
that it is time to sell. He believes 
that things are going to keep right 
on going up, hence continues to 
add to his holdings, and when the 
break comes, indicating the be- 
ginning of a period of declining 
prices, he is completely wiped out 
or is forced to carry a list of high- 
priced stocks over a period of three 
to five years down through the 
period of decline until he gets into 


are without significance, have their 
basis in surface and not funda- 
mental conditions, and the attempt 
to follow them consistently is like- 
ly to be as injurious to one’s finan- 
cial operations as the dope habit to 
one’s character. Trying to ride up 
and down with every rally and de- 
cline in the stock market will de- 
stroy every conviction based on 
sound fundamental principles one 
might have held at the beginning. 
These rallies and declines, as we 
have just said, have their basis in 
surface conditions, temporary de- 
velopments of momentary impor- 
tance only, contrasting with the 
long pull or major movements that 
are controlled by the fundamentals. 

Surface conditions are usually a 
reflection of the “here and now.” 
They indicate the action of current 
developments, such as the publica- 
tion by some company of a good or 
a poor report, political doings, crop 
news, and other happenings of the 
day. The technical position of the 
market itself has much to-do with 
these temporary rallies and de- 
clines. By “technical position” I 
mean the volume of stocks held on 





to grief do so because they 
had been holding their stocks with 
some one’s else money. The weak- 
ness of the margin method lies in 
this one fact—that by operating 
with borrowed capital a dependent 
position is necessarily assumed. 
Holding stocks with one’s own 
capital, on the other hand, permits 
maintenance of a strictly indepen- 
dent position. Independence, fur- 
thermore, is an excellent tonic for 
one’s peace of mind, a state which 
few margin traders ever enter. 

To take up another phase of this 
subject, margin trading may be 
said to lead to over-trading. This 
practice is, in simple language, bit- 
ing off more than one can chew. 
Consider the case of a man who 
puts up $10,000 as margin to buy 
a list of stocks. The market be- 
gins to appreciate and soon shows 
him a paper profit of, say, $2,000. 
The next step is the employment 
of this $2,000 to buy more stocks, 
—since it is so easy for this man 
to make money in stocks. It is not 
long, however, before the inevit- 
able shake-out or short swing re- 
action occurs, brought on by some 
passing development, turning the 
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$2,000 surplus into a $2,000 deficit. 
Whereupon to satisfy his broker’s 
call for margin it becomes neces- 
say to sell the additional stocks he 
bought and as well some of the 
original commitments, all, very 
likely, at a loss, since margin calls 
never come when stocks are going 
up. This is not the invariable 
practice, for some have the cour- 
age to forego “pyramiding” or the 
use of paper profits as margin, but 
it is common enough to warrant 
the conservative operator in shun- 
ning altogether the method that so 
many others have tried and found 
wanting. 


Selling Stocks Short 


The practice of selling stocks 
short is still another example of 
how not to do it. This method 
seems just about as plausible and 
is fully as unreliable as margin 
trading. The theory is that, if one 
can make money by buying stocks 
and holding them during the course 
of a bull market, or period of ris- 
ing prices, why isn’t it just as pos- 
sible to profit by reason of a de- 
cline in stock prices, or a bear 
market, through the medium of 
short sales or selling what one 
does not own? 

Admittedly this theory sounds 
attractive, but, among others, it 
has one glaring weakness. It fails 
to take account of one’s inability 
to determine just when the bear 
market is to begin. A sale just a 
little too soon may mean the loss 
of a fortune. One may consistently 
ask why this is so. The answer is 
not hard to give. The end of every 
bull market or distribution period 
is featured by wild manipulation. 
Prices of individual stocks are 
whirled up to dizzy heights. And 
not infrequently the stocks of least 
merit and poorest industrial posi- 
tion are shot up as high as the 
others in this manipulative orgy. 
Hence, the failure to anticipate 
correctly the end of the period by 
even so short a margin as a week 
or two may mean that one has a 
short position on stocks at levels 
15 or 20 points lower. The aver- 
age temperament cannot stand 
such a strain as this. And that is 
why the common result is a rush 
to cover at or not far from the 
peak. In a short-sale transaction, 
moreover, one’s potential losses 
are unlimited, although in a long 
transaction one can never lose 
more than the number of points 
one paid for his holdings. By and 
large, short selling is hazardous 
business. and even the man with 
unlimited nerve and _ substantial 
purse frequently is caught. 

Now, is it all that one needs. to 
have a knowledge of fundamental 
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conditions and their relation to the 
stock market as well as to be aware 
of the weaknesses in the fabric of 
speculation? Not entirely so. Be- 
fore we can turn out our product, 
the successful speculator, we must 
emphasize the need of knowing 
how to buy stocks as well as when. 

This seems too elementary, one 
may say. All that is needed is to 
make up one’s mind to buy and 
then give one’s order to the broker 
tc be executed. True, but much de- 
pends upon how one apportions 
funds among the different stocks. 


Avoid Unseasoned Issues 


It would, of course, be very grat- 
ifying if one could single out a spe- 
cial stock or a special class of 
stocks as more likely to share in 
the upward movement than others. 
This, however, cannot be accom- 
plished any more readily than ac- 
curate analysis of the short swing 
movements of the market. Con- 
centrating one’s attention and cap- 
ital on a single issue is speculation 
on the basis of guesswork. And 
if one is willing to go into the mar- 
ket on such a basis, it would be 
better by far to place one’s affairs 
in the hands of trustees and go into 
seclusion. 

The wise and conservative policy 
is to “spread out all over the 
board,” making only one reserva- 
tion—the selection of seasoned 
rather than unseasoned issues and 
groups. Every expansion period 
witnesses the formation of a multi- 


tude of new companies and the 
launching of new industries. Some 
manage to stay on for a few years 
or longer and others quickly give 
up the ghost. It is best to shun 
them all until they can be placed 
in the class of well seasoned com- 
panies or lines of business of 
known record of accomplishment. 
With this one reservation, however, 
as many different stocks and dif- 
ferent groups as one’s capital will 
permit should be incorporated in 
one’s list. To be sure, you may 
pick one or two bad ones, but the 
small amount involved will have 
little effect on the final result. Bet- 
ter a holding of twenty-five stocks 
with one disappointment than the 
singling out of two stocks with the 
risk of losing one-half of your en- 
tire investment. 

Assuming that one has mastered 
these few simple rules and success- 
fully shunned the traps that are 
set for the unwary, of which I have 
described the most common, what 
are the possibilities of profit in 
long pull speculation? Various 
cycles differ, of course, and no hard 
and fast rule can be designated. 
But it is a wholly conservative 
statement to make, however, that 
an average of 20 per cent. each year 
of the business cycle is reasonable 
to expect when the final results of 
the period are recapitulated. 

Efrror’s Note—This is the ninth of 

a series of articles specially written 

for “Forbes’ by Roger W. Babson. 

The next will abbear in an early issue. 
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The Way to Get Ideas 


By H. Addington Bruce 


(Author of “The Riddle of Personality,’ “Self-Development,” etc.) 


OU have doubtless learned 

by bitter experience that 

one of the hardest things in 
the world is to compel ideas to 
come when wanted. 

Again and again, following the 
usual custom of men confronted 
by some business problem demand- 
ing originality of thought, you 
have given yourself earnestly to 
the task of gaining new ideas, 
concentrating with all your might 
on the problem before you. 


One such, a nationally-known 
electrical engineer of New York 
City, takes all his problems to Cen- 
tral Park for solution. 

Having concentrated for a time 
on whatever task he has in hand, 
he dismisses it from his mind and 
visits the park. Sometimes he 
strolls about, sometimes seats **- 
self at a point convenient for medi- 
tative observation of the park’s 
scenic beauties. And while several 


effortful thinking also is necessary 
to provide the mind with material 
for the subconscious working out 
of ideas. If idling is of creative 
value, it is of creative value only 
to those who intermingle with 
their idling the hardest kind of 
mental work. 

So do not imagine that I am 
preaching a gospel of chronic “let- 
ting down.” 

What I am trying to do is to im- 

press upon you the folly of 





endeavoring to make your- 





Perhaps as an aid to con- 
centration you have sought 
a quiet place, where, without 
interruption of any sort, you 
would be free to think and 
think and think. 

How often has the result 
of your desperate thinking 
been entirely satisfactory to 
you? : 

More often than not, it is 
safe to say, you have either 
failed altogether to get the 
ideas of which you were in 
search, or have had to con- 
tent yourself with pale, in- 
complete, and inferior ideas. 








thoughts. 


idea. 
you 
man.” 


USINESS thrives on ideas 
—action-inspiring 
Every improve- 
ment in financing, in produc- 
tion methods, in the product, 
in selling and distributing, 
and in the recording of re- 
sults has its genesis in an 
This article will help 
“idea 


to become an 


self an originator through 
chronic stress and strain. 
Not even a Homer or a 
Dante or a Shakespeare 
could get original ideas that 
way. Stress and strain are 
indispensable, but so is re- 
_laxation. Or, to state the 
case in more psychological 
language: 

“One of the primary con- 
ditions of inspiration is that 
a period of close inquiry and 
reflection should be followed 
either by a change of sub- 
ject or a period of mental 











inactivity. Idleness, in sen- 





‘Appreciating their inade- 
quacy, you are more than 
half inclined to account yourself a 
numbskull, incapable of any real 
originality of thought whatever. 

Against this  self-indictment, 
though, stands an interesting fact, 
which in some degree is likewise 
certain :to be among your personal 
experiences. 

From time to time it must have 
happened to.you, when not concen- 
trating on anything in particular, 
that really novel, perhaps exceed- 
ingly valuable ideas, suddenly 
flashed up.in your mind. They are 
indubitably ideas of your own, and 
just as indubitably they presented 
themselves. without effort on your 
part. 

. Does not this. suggest something 
to. you? 

: Does it not suggest that possibly 
prolonged concentration hinders 
rather than helps the gaining of 
ideas, and that it might profit you 
to give yourself systematically 
periods of mental relaxation after 
periods of ‘effortful attention? 

Certainly this is the method de- 
liberately adopted by some of the 
most original thinkers. the world 
has ever known. Among my own 
acquaintances are men who utilize 
it to their great advantage. 


such visits may be fruitless, soon 
or late the ideas he needs come 
surging upward from the subcon- 
scious depths of his mind, the 
depths where all of one’s best 
thinking is done. 

Writing of him, I am reminded 
of the saying of a famous scien- 
tist: 

“My best ideas do not come to 
me when I am hard at work in my 
laboratory. They come when I am 
abstractedly listening to music, or 
strolling about in my garden.” 

And apropos is the statement of 


another, also famous as an original, 


thinker: 

“Since I studied nothing I have 
learned much. It is indeed in our 
leisurely strolls that our great in- 
tellectual and moral discoveries 
are made.” 

To be sure, this should not be 
taken to mean that effort may be 
altogether dispensed with, as re- 
gards the gaining of new ideas. If 
such were the case, the world 
would to-day abound in originators, 
as it all too manifestly does not. 

Concentration, effortful think- 
ing there must be, if only to give 
one’s subconscious a “set” in the 
direction of the ideas sought. But 


sible proportion, gives the 
subconcious its opportunity ..:. 
both to exercise its creative power 
and to transmit its products to the 
field of consciousness.” 

Make an honest trial of this 
method of habitually alternating 
periods of vigorous, concentrated 
thinking and periods of mental in- 
ertia. 

At intervals every day, and par- 
ticularly in your leisure, relax 
completely so far as conscious ac- 
tivity of your mind is concerned. 
Don’t feel that you must keep your 
attention definitely fixed on some- 
thing all the while. If need be, 
cultivate hobbies that will facilitate 
reverie, day-dreaming, idle think- 
ing—such hobbies as gardening, 
walking in the quiet of the evening, 
sitting meditatively before a pleas- 
ant open fire, listening to restful 
music, etc. 

Provided only that when you do 
consciously use your mind you use 
it energetically, observing closely, 
thinking earnestly, I shall be much 
surprised if you do not find this 
system of periodic musing enhance 
appreciably your working, hence 
your earning power, by developing 
in you unexpected fertility of ideas. 


EVER before, perhaps, has 
N such a volume of crank finan- 
4 cial legislation, to regale con- 
stituents or startle the nation, been 
brought forth in the United States 
as that introduced in recent ses- 
sions of Congress. 

Bills on credit, currency, banking, 
and other financial or more general 
economic subjects were put on a 
quantity production basis. Some pro- 
vided for harmless little adjustments 
in the existing general order of 
things. Others aimed to create a 
happier state of affairs for chosen 
special sections of the community. 
Still others obviously were calculated 
to bring in at one grand sweep a 
financial millenium for all the people 
everywhere. 


Trying to Stabilize the Dollar 


The gyrations of the dollar led to 
many plans for giving it special treat- 
ments. One congressman undertook 
to “stabilize the dollar” by a measure 
providing for a gold dollar of “vari- 
able quantity of standard gold bullion 
of approximately constant computed 
purchasing power,” which quantity 
“shall be ascertained and fixed, from 
time to time, by the computation and 
use of index numbers of wholesale 
prices.” The bureau of the mint 


would pay for gold bullion offered to 
it in “gold bullion dollar certificates” 
at ‘the rate of $1 for the number of 
grains of standard gold in the dollar 
as then last fixed under authority of 





Will Washington Radicals Put 
Prosperity to Routr 


By John Oakwood 


this Act.” These certificates would 
be payable, “dollar for dollar, in 
standard gold bars at the rate of $1 
for the number of grains of standard 
gold in the gold dollar of the United 
States as fixed by this Act for the 
time of such receipt.” No gold coin 
would hereafter be struck by the 
United States. Gold coin, owned or 
acquired by the United States would 
be converted into the standard gold 
bars, each containing not less than 5 
ounces. Standard gold coin not in 
the government treasury would not 
be exchangeable for the above “gold 
bullion dollar certificates” and lawful 
money. Gold reserve in the treasury 
would be maintained constantly “as 
nearly as possible at 50 per centum 
of the gold bullion dollar certificates 
outstanding.” Gold coin would be 
no longer legal tender; instead the 
standard bars would be legal tender. 
This presents a rather rigid applica- 
tion of the “quantity theory” of 
money. 

Another money stabilizer came 
forward with a measure creating a 
National Monetary Commission to 
report “what changes are necessary 
or desirable in the monetary system 
of the United States or in the laws 
relating to banking and currency, 
and especially to the end that the 
purchasing power of the dollar may 
be stabilized.” 

Still another would base the cur- 
rency on interchangeable value 
throughout the world. 


Where the nation’s laws are made. An airplane view of the Capitol, Washington, D. C. 





An “honest money system” was in- 
vented by a Middle West Senator, 
whose bill provided for “full legal 
tender notes from time to time to meet 
the business requirements of the 
country. When the inflation of prices 
caused by the loaning of ‘bank 
credits’ as a substitute for money has 
ceased or normal conditions are 
reached . the volume of money 

. shall be regulated by the aver- 
age price level of the necesities of 
life.” All government notes and cur- 
rency are made full legal tender. “No 
banking or other corporation or as- 
sociation of men or individuals shall 
be allowed to issue any kind of money 
or currency, or loan any credit sub- 
stitute for money. Any discrimina- 
tion in favor of gold against the law- 
ful money of the United States, or 
any combination in restraint of the 
free and unobstructed circulation of 
the lawful money of the United 
States shall be a criminal conspiracy 
against the Government and punished 
by imprisonment for not less than ten 
years.” 


“Local Improvement” Currency 


“Local improvement” currency is 
the device of another Congressman. 
His bill provides that whenever any 
State or political subdivision thereof 
“shall deem it necessary to make any 
public improvement, building roads, 
building homes for its citizens or for 
its needs and employment of unem- 
ployed, it may deposit with the Sec- 
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retary of the Treasury of the United 
States a non-interest-bearing, twenty- 
five-year bond or bonds in any 
amount up to, but not to exceed, one- 
half of the assessed valuation of the 
real property exclusive of improve- 
ments thereon” in such State or sub- 
division. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would issue Treasury notes for 
the amount of the bonds, which are 
made. full tender, and deliver 99 per 
cent. thereof to the State or subdi- 
vision, retaining 1 per cent. for inci- 
dental expenses. The State or sub- 
division would pay into the United 
States Treasury 4 per cent. of the 
face of the bonds each year in the 
notes issued under this act, or if these 
notes were not available, then in any 
legal tender notes. The former notes 
could be canceled when received by 
the Treasury. 

A Congressman from South Caro- 
-lina saw the light of financial better- 
ment in a currency increase. His bill 
provided “that the credits and cir- 
culation of the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System, based upon the present 
gold reserve, be so increased as to 
grant ample banking facilities to the 
people for the safe conduct of their 
business affairs and the trade de- 
mands of the whole country.” An- 
other Southern Senator also would 
increase the currency by making Lib- 
erty bonds of first issue legal tender. 

Evidence that the suspicion still 
persists of a money trust in America 
was presented by the bill of a North 
Dakota Congressman which directed 
the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or a sub-committee 
thereof, to investigate the control of 
money and credit in the United 
States. 


Would Stabilize Prices 


In addition to “dollar stabilizers,” 
there are those who would fix prices. 
One Westerner would stabilize prices 
through an “American Stabilizing 
Commission,” composed of the secre- 
taries of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Commerce. The commission would 
be authorized and “directed to pur- 
chase all marketable grades of wheat, 
corn, and cotton harvested in the 
United States during the present year, 
upon delivery thereof at terminal ele- 
vators” at designated cities, “and at 
such other terminals as may be speci- 
fied and at such times as may be 
designated by said commission.” 
Other staple agricultural products 
could also be purchased. The com- 
mission was to announce the prices 
and the times at which it would make 
Pat “which shall be shortly be- 
ore the respective arrival of the 


above ified 1922 crops.” The 


commission could make prior pur- 
chases, deducting reasonable carrying 
charges, the prices paid to be limited 
to the cost of production, transpor- 
tation, and carrying charges. 





Something like a repeal of the law 
of supply and demand was presented 
in a Middle Western law-giver’s agri- 
cultural prices stabilization act, un- 
der which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of ‘Labor, and 
the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should for 
the next four years establish min- 
imum prices for wheat, shelled 
corn, raw cotton, and raw wool, 
which could vary with the different 
grades. The prices were to be 
based on the estimated cost of 
production and a reasonable profit. 


Panaceas for All Ills 


A number of bills were produced 
tinkering with, attacking, or merely 
dealing with the Federal Reserve 
system. One in the Senate would 
prohibit Federal Reserve banks from 
contracting for the erection of any 
building, in excess of $250,000, with- 
out the consent of Congress having 
previously been given in express 
terms. A number of bills sought to 
dictate the discount rate-making 
policies of the Federal Reserve banks, 
providing maximum rates for mem- 
ber banks. Most of them specified 
that there shall be no interest charge 
in excess of 5 per cent. One places 
the limit at 4 per cent., when mem- 
ber bank files certificate that the 
money realized from the paper is for 
agricultural purposes. 

Financial relations with other na- 
tions occupied the attention of many 
legislators and were productive of a 
number of bills. One resolution set 
forth that since it has been disclosed 
that certain debtor nations have de- 
termined “to spend large sums of 
money on increased naval armament” 
it is the desire of Congress that the 
Government of the United States 
“advise such nation or nations 
through the proper channels that 
the payment of obligations now 
due the United States will be ac- 
ceptable.” 

Some legislators actually thought 
it was best to study foreign problems 
before taking action. One bill pro- 
vides for an international economic 
and financial conference “to initiate 
and bring about a concert of action 
between the nations for the common 
solution for the general welfare of 
the grave financial, economic, indus- 
trial, and commercial international 
problems growing out of the war.” 

A number of foreign financing or- 
ganizations were proposed. Such 
was the Bank of Nations to promote 
international commerce, establish in- 
ternational credit, and stabilize inter- 
national exchange, with its main office 
in New York and home and foreign 
branches, and with authorized capi- 
tal stock of $2,400,000,000. 

The foregoing are but a very few 
samples of the dozens of nostrums 
that were prescribed for the suffering 
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nation and world at large. It would 
take Dore’s ability to picture the un- 
imaginable scenes of the Inferno to 
depict the full splendor of the finan- 
cial cataclysm that would follow 
were any large portion of the pro- 
posed legislation put into effect. 

“But Congress is not going to do 
anything dangerous,” one of the out- 
standing members of the Senate told 
me the other day in Washington. He 
himself is responsible for the intro- 
duction of some sane constructive 
financial measures. 

“A lot of bunk measures have been 
introduced by radicals to make a 
hit with their constituents,” he 
went on. “But even these radical 
members themselves don’t want to 
see any of these measures of theirs 
that would bring in the millenium 
passed. 

“If they brought in the millenium 
they would put themselves out of a 
job. There would be nothing left to 
kick about. 

“A radical is not a reformer. He 
is a chronic complainer. Fancied 
wrongs that don’t exist, and bunk 
remedies that wouldn’t work, are his 
stock’ in trade. No, don’t worry 
about the radicals in Congress. Con- 
gress won't do anything dangerous.” 

I adopt that for my forecast in re- 
gard to legislation affecting business. 





Man Wanted 


WANTED—A man for hard 
work and rapid promotion; a man 
who can find things to be done 
without the help of a manager and 
three assistants. 


A man who gets to work on 
time in the morning and does not 
imperil the lives of others in an 
attempt to be first out of the office 
at night. 

A man who is neat in appear- 
ance and does not sulk for an 
hour’s overtime in emergencies. 

A man who listens carefully 
when he is spoken to and asks 
only enough questions to insure 
the accurate carrying out of in- 
structions. 


A man who moves quickly and 
makes as little noise as possible 
about it. 


A man who looks you straight 
in the eye and tells the truth every 
time. 


A man who does not pity him- 
self for having to work. 


A man who is cheerful, cour- 
teous to everyone and determined 
to “make good.” 


This man is wanted everywhere. 
Age or lack of experience do not 
count. There isn’t any limit, ex- 
cept his own ambition, to the num- 
ber or size of the jobs he can get. 
He is wanted in every big busi- 
ness.—Selected. 
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The first virtue of all really great 
men is that they are sincere. They 
eradicate hypocrisy from their hearts, 
They bravely unveil their weaknesses, 
their doubts, their defects. 

They are courageous. They bold- 
ly ride a-tilt against prejudices. No 
civil, moral nor immoral power over- 
awes them. 

They love their fellow-men pro- 
foundly: They are generous. They 
allow their hearts to expand. They 
have compassion for all forms of suf- 
fering. 

Pity is the very foundation-stone 
of Genius.—Anatole France. 

* * « 


It is a curious fact that no railway, 
with grades as low as five-tenths of 
one per cent., has ever gone into 
bankruptcy. 

This shows the great value of good 
working conditions. 

No amount of energy will make 
up for steep grades. This is as true 
in a factory or a shop as on a railway. 
-—The Efficiency Magazine. 

“ss 


Don’t throw mud. It becomes 
dust and blows back on you.— 
George M. Cohan. 

ti2s 


If the public utility business is 
to command the same efficiency 
and interest on the part of capital 
and management as will be secured 
by other and more profitable lines 
of business, it will be necessary to 
adopt some form of profit-sharing 
between the customer and the com- 
pany to stimulate extraordinary ef- 
fort. This is done in a-‘measure un- 
der the plan of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company of London, 
known as the London sliding scale, 
which was initiated, I think, by Sir 
George Livesey. This general 
scheme has been adopted else- 
where, but in my opinion it would 
be much easier to secure the adop- 
tion of profit sharing,.and it would 
be more appreciated. by the cus- 
tomers if profits were declared out 
to customers in the form of divi- 
dends, the same as is done to stock- 
holders, rather than in the nature 
of lower rates from time to time. 
—Henry L. Doherty. 

2 ay 


Each day there are two things that 
are sure to come to me—disappoint- 
ment and pleasure. The disappoint- 
ments I expect and the pleasure I en- 
joy.—The Silent Partner. ° 























“Poor Because They Hope” 
Specially Written for “Forbes” 
By Arthur G. Skeeles 


A stranger was made manager of Jones’ 
store last year; 

Jones brought him from another town, a 
hundred miles from here; 

And Clarence was disconsolate, and so 
were Tom and Jim; 

They worked for Jones, and each one 
thought the job should come to 
him. 


But Jones decided otherwise. “I want 
a man,” said he, 

“Whose mind is on his job all day; a 
man who thinks for me; 

And Clarence, Tom, and Jim, all take 
too little interest 

In my affairs to get this job. They do 
not stand the test.” 


But Tom is philosophical. “My father’s 
rich,” says he, 

“And all he owns will by and by be 
given unto me; 

So why should I work harder, or dis- 
play a greater speed 

To earn a few more dollars? [I'll soon 
have all I need.” 


Jim says, “I have some oil stock which 
a dozen experts say 

Is going up; and when it does, I quit 
that very day.” 

And Clarence says, “I’m working on a 
patent, which before 

So very long will make me rich—and 
then I’m here no more.” 


What probably will happen will’ be 
something in this wise: 

Tom’s father will live long, and lose his 
money ere he dies; 

Jim’s oil stock will prove worthless; and 
the patent Clarence gets 

Will. never make him anything but 
worriment and debts. 


‘The fellow Jones made manager thinks 


only of the store— 
How he can earn his salary, and how 
to make it more; 


Our three friends rather scorn him, 


their own prospects are so fair; 
He’s not a speculator, an inventor, or 
an heir. 





A Cext 


* that walketh uprightly malk- 
eth surely — Proverbs 10-9 


Sent in by Glenworth B. Hart, 
c/o Chisholm & Chapman, 12 
North Broadway, Yonkers, 
N. Y. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 

















The manager does speculate—on how 
the sales may rise; 

He invents, too—some clever stunts the 
store to advertise; 

His prospect of a future gain makes 
him to work the more— 

When Jones retires the manager expects 
to own the store. 


For poor boys often prosper just be- 
cause they stick to work, 

While boys with “brilliant prospects” 
stop to gloat—and dream—and 
shirk; 

A common cause of failure is the “easy 
money itch”; 

And many men stay poor because they 
hope they will be rich. 





The natural law of supply and 
demand should not be interfered 
with by the Government or by any 
administrator of the laws, except 
in cases of turpitude, and this ap- 
plies to all business transactions. 
There are already too many man- 
made laws, and perhaps too many 
attempts to apply them, which are 
calculated to interrupt and hinder 
progress and industrial prosperity. 
—E. H. Gary. 

a ae 


Every difficulty slurred over will 
be a. ghost to disturb your repose 
later on.—Chopin. 

aa eS 

Assuming that one has character, 

a fair education, health, self-control, 


-and. is engaged -in a suitable occupa- 


tion in which he can engage whole- 
heartedly and see his future, I should 
say that next in importance, as a 
step toward success, is a serious pur- 
pose toward life—the actual, sincere, 
heartfelt desire to render a service to 


_ the world in which he lives. I have 


little use for the man whose ambition 


‘it is to make the world serve him, 


that he may enjoy luxury by the toil 
and sacrifice of others.—J. G. Shedd. 


* * * 


Many people think of success as 
they think of a four-leaf clover. If 
they are the chosen favorites of for- 
tune, they think they will find it. 
But success is not luck. Success is 
playing the game; playing on the 
team. Organized effort will produce 
a more far reaching brand of suc- 
css than individual work. It is a 
curious contradiction of nature that 
the greatest help towards the success 
of one’s self is unselfishness, and he 
who works best for all certainly 
works best for himself. —L. M. 
Boomer. 
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System increases the efficiency 
of the Mahoning National Bank 


Providing quick and accurate 
communication between tellers 
and second-floor bookkeepers 


Mr. William I. Davies, cashier of the Mahoning National Bank 
of Youngstown, Ohio, writes us as follows regarding the 
National Electric O. K. Credit System: 


“After removing a system of communication between our 
main banking room and our bookkeeping room, which had 
proven entirely unsatisfactory, we installed the National 


O. K. Credit System on January 16, 1920. 


*‘Now our tellers and bookkeepers are able to communicate 
with each other in the shortest time possible, and I am satis- 


fied it has increased the efficiency of the bank and saved 


time, both for tellers and customers. 


“Our installation consists of one receiving station on the 
second floor in the bookkeeping department, and six send- 
ing stations situated in the tellers’ windows and one at the 
statement window on the main banking floor.” 


A letter to Dayton or to our nearest representative will bring 
full information regarding this equipment, which enables bank 
tellers to secure almost instant approval on checks from the 
bookkeeping department and which is meeting with such gen- 
eral favor among progressive banks. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


‘The Mirrors of Selling Street 
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Don’t Let Them Reflect Upon You! 


UB R. STAMP has one vir- 
R tue: he can repeat what- 
ever is told him. In that 
regard he ranks along with the 
Poll parrot and the phonograph. 
He has the sprightly imagination 
of a codfish on ice. In school he 
was the little boy who always be- 
gan a recitation by saying, “The 
book says—” | 
He has put in many an hour 
memorizing a lot of stuff about 
“go-getters” and “red-blooded he- 


Rub R. Stamp 





4 


The chap who 
knows his sales - 
talk but gets 
lockjaw when he’s 
asked a question 


men” but he never has got to the 
part of the book that presents 
problems involving unknown quan- 
tities. He knows several good 
swimming strokes, and yet, if he 
accidentally fell into the creek, he 
would surely drown unless some- 
body threw him.a chart and com- 
pass. 

Stamp is the chap (unless Joe 
Miller deliberately lied about it!) 
who staked his week’s salary on 
the champeen fightin’ dog. This 
dog had just one manner of at- 
tack—always diving under the 
belly of his opponent and getting 
a death-grip on the left hind leg. 
One day along came a fellow who 
entered a dog that didn’t carry 
with him a single solitary left hind 
leg. And, of course, the flabber- 
gasted champeen was chewed to 
a deckle-edged frazzle because he 
didn’t have resourcefulness enough 
to play a new system. 

Rub R. Stamp gets along well 
enough with his canned spiel until 
his prospect shoots a query at 
him; then it’s amateur night for 
him, and he finds himself igno- 
miniously yanked off the stage of 
action, with a question-mark gag- 


By John E. Rosser 


ging him tightly about the goozle. 

He will always be in demand for 
a job where somebody is needed 
to say “cuckoo” on the hour, or 
where a moist tongue is required 
for postage stamps, or a quickly 
portable hatrack is desired for the 
outer hall. 


URID GLARE is a gifted 


~“* liar. Since he plays only 
one-night stands it is merely a 
question of time until he has used 
up all the towns there are and is 
then compelled to get off the earth. 
Anybody who is good at riddles 
can easily figure out where Glare 
will go when he does leave this 
sphere, but the quotations don’t 
indicate any jump in the prices of 
real estate in his destined abode 
because of his expected coming. 

He is like a twenty-dollar bill 
run off with a hand-press in the far 
corner of the cellar, for he.is fair 
enough to look at, but it is a felony 
to have him in one’s possession. 
To his selling talk he adds what- 
ever neat little touch is necessary 
to make it sound well. His gaze is 
extremely brazen, but at heart he 
is so cowardly he fears his own 
shadow, which at least has the 
solid virtue of sticking with its 
boss—a quality which Glare does 
not possess. 

L. Urid Glare ignores the fact 
that Truth is the best ally anybody 
can have and that the dreamer-liar 
makes for himself an impossibly 
hard job. He forgets that we live 
in a world of realities—a very 
practical, matter-of-fact world— 
which, with all its imperfections, is 
yet sound enough to build sky- 
scrapers upon—provided we set the 
walls up straight. 





ae 
The promising 
Salesman-- who 
always Iects it 
go at that 





He can’t bring himself to place 
trust in the world as it is. That 
is because he is himself a weak- 
ling. One day he may find that 
weakness exists primarily within 
himself, and that outside him—like 
the magnetic lines of force that 
play. from pole to pole—are truth 
and strength in abundance. Then- 
he may become the chap it is pos- 
sible for him to become. 

Certainly he will stop lying. 


AP HAZARD is aé lineal 
descendant of the Hopheads 
on the maternal side and of the 
widely distributed family of 


Hap Hazard 





j>P 
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The Salesman who 
is always yawpin 
about the rae sae 
--but he’s a man- 
eating shark at 
Kelly pool 


Hooch-Hounds on the paternal. 
His favorite characer in fiction is 
Mr. Micawber, and he has the fine 
business acumen of Colonel Mul- 
berry Sellers. 

On a tour through the Latin 
countries the only word of their 
lingo that he acquired was “Ma- 
fiana,” and this will be the legend 
on his coat-of-arms when he gets 
time to rig one up. Just now he 
is snoozing sweetly and must not 
be disturbed. 

In the vacuum which he is 
pleased to call his mind he has two 
sure-fire projects for achieving 
great prosperity some time in the 
future: the first, to unearth the 
treasure known to be contained in 
a crock buried at the rainbow’s 
end; and, the second, to form an 
association of blowhards, like him- 
self, who shall dry up the ocean 
above sunken vessels, thus produc- 
ing perfecly dry holes from which 
it will be a simple trick to remove 
the precious cargoes . 

Facts just make Hap Hazard 
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desperately sick; the law of cause 
and effect easily prostrates him. 
Around the merry pool table he 


finds real cronies. Of course, the 
salary of a journeyman pool-play- 
er is not a vast sum, but the mem- 
bers of the gang are agreed that 
if one of them discovers perpetual 
motion or Captain Kidd’s treasure 
they will all share in the proceeds; 
50 anybody can see how unneces- 
sary work is. 

Hap Hazard’s brain tests up at 
a fraction less than one cockroach 
power, but his crop of hair, firmly 
set in ivory, makes a fine floor- 
mop, and prevents his being a to- 
tal loss. 

He won’t become any more valu- 
able to himself or to anybody else 
until he substitutes will-power 
for his present highly-developed 
wish-power, and begins to rely 
upon steam instead of a dream. 


HERE are many things the 

matter with Luke Warm, but 
his most obvious defect is that he 
is a damphool. He has a way of 
neglecting to take along with him 
the selling equipment which his 
firm provides. He carries nothing 
with which to support his argu- 
ment in case he finds himself in the 
lair of a prospect who, being orig- 
inally a resident of old Show-Me 
County, Missouri, demands to see 


Luke Warm 





The Salesman 
whose gunnin 
outfit includes 
everything but 
the shells 


the salesman’s credentials and Ex- 
hibits “A” to “Z” of the wares he 
offers for sale. 

Luke has heard something about 
the power of the hypnotic eye. 
Someone told him about a very 
strong salesman who made effec- 
tive use of direct talk,. with no 
documents or samples in sight, but 
he doesn’t seem to know that the 
twelve-cylinder salesman had 
gumption enough to discern that 
he had encountered a particular 
case and that the next man might 
hanker to see the credentials of 
the house. The strong man had 
the dope with him, all right, but 


SPARKS 


UT in Great Falls, Montana, 
lives M. Cerula Woodbury, 
who is president of the 

Great Falls Iron Works, said to be 
one of the busiest industries in 
Montana. 

Her father founded the business 
about thirty years ago, and for many 
years Miss Woodbury was his chief 
assistant. 

In 1907 she took over the active 
management and five years ago, when 
the company was reorganized, her 
thorough knowledge of the industry 
made her her father’s logical suc- 
cessor. 

Miss Woodbury is not a mere 
swivel-chair executive. She super- 
vises every department, and is fa- 
miliar with the business offices, ma- 
chine shops, foundry, structural and 
blacksmith shops. 

Not one of her 150 employees 
thinks of questioning her orders. 

Many women are proving by the 
work they are doing that those who 
used to talk about ‘“‘Woman’s place is 
in the home,” didn’t know what they 
were talking about. 

* * * 

Ever have the experience of watch- 
ing some character in a play and 
thinking to yourself impatiently, 
“Oh, why doesn’t he buck up? He 
could master that situation if he only 
would !” 

Ever stop to think that you are liv- 
ing every day in a little play built 
around you, and that somebody may 
be saying impatiently of you right 
now, “Oh, why doesn’t he (or she) 
buck up? He could master that sit- 
vation if he only would!” 

eS 

Karl Marx, the patron saint of the 
Socialists, said that when wealth in- 
creased the rich grew richer and the 
poor grew poorer. While this sounds 
good to some people, it isn’t so. Al- 
though the wealth of the United 
States has increased tremendously, 
less than 8 per cent. of the total in- 
come goes to persons receiving more 
than $25,000 a year, and more than 
70 per cent. goes to persons with in- 
comes not exceeding $3,000 a year. 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


One time Major H. L. Higginson, 
of Lee, Higginson & Company, the 
big financial house, gave a talk to his 
bond _ salesmen. Among other - 
things he said: 

“Character is the foundation stone 
of such a business, and once lost, is 
not easily regained. Now, for your- 
selves: do not lose a day; use your 
time well, remember that that day 
never comes again; know your busi- 
ness and tell the story just as it is; 
find out the truth about the bonds 
and shares; if a bond is pretty good, 
say so; if it is first class, say that; if 
it is attractive from a speculator’s 
point of view, say that.” 

“Put the ‘cards on the table’ every 
time, and do not bore buyers. If you 
are roughly treated, never mind. 
Good men are not infrequently out of 
temper or very busy, and do not care 
to see you. 

“Remember this about truth: you 
must know your subject in order to 
speak truly; and although making a 
mistake is not the same thing as de- 
ceiving, still you are responsible for 
the facts, and, therefore, for the 
truth. Do not waste your time. Keep 
your temper. Play the game decent- 
ly, and be faithful!” 

oe 

You are on the way to prosperity 
when you get more joy putting a dol- 
lar in the bank than you get in spend- 
ing it. 

* * x 

A reader of my stuff who lives out 
in California accused me recently of 
being too optimistic. Possibly one 
reason why I am optimistic is because 
when I was young, I lived with a 
person who was inclined to look upon 
the dark: side of things. The uni- 
verse, I believe, is governed by law, 
and if we do our best to live in har- 
mony with the great universal law, 
we needn’t waste our time worrying. 
The only way we can be happy is by 
pulling ourselves out into useful serv- 
ice to our fellowmen, and if we spend 
our days doing our best work, con- 
tributing as much as we can to the 
happiness of our associates, my 
hunch is, we'll get along pretty well. 








he did not pull it out that time. 

Luke doesn’t take his outfit 
along for the simple reason that 
he hasn’t wit enough to figure out 
in advance what he will need in a 
tight place. Roosevelt never 
killed anybody, but if he ever had 
committed murder, the victim 
would surely have been the movie 
cameraman who went out to 
Oyster Bay, persuaded Teddy to 
quit an important conference, 
dress up in riding togs, have his 
favorite horse saddled, and canter 


down the Sagamore Hill path— 
and then find that the photograph- 
er had failed to bring any film 
along! That was all that kept the 
party from being a great success. 

He may come painfully to learn 
that all the gods on Olympus 
couldn’t do anything for a fool— 
and he may try to cease being one. 
Then, every day, he’ll figure out in 
advance whatever may be neces- 
sary for the day’s work, and he'll 
have his ammunition handy when 
the game is flushed. 
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Should Business Fit in with 
or Fight Co-operatives 
(Continued from page 358) 
instance. Through years of ef- 
fort a distribution system has been 
built up based on local agents. 
Competition is strong and there 
may be a dozen or more companies, 
each with its own agent, doing 
business in a given community. 
This means high selling costs, of 
course. Now, if all the farmers in 
that community get together and 
place a pooled order for fertilizer, 
this makes a nice piece of business 
for some one, and a low bid will 
be submitted.. But only one of the 
dozen companies can be the suc- 
ce$sful bidder. The other eleven 
are practically out of business in 
that community that year and as 
likely as not their agents will quit. 
The following year the order may 

go to a different company. 

The fertilizer manufacturer is 
willing to give the farmers the 
benefit of this cheaper method of 
handling the business, but he ob- 
jects to having his sales force dis- 
rupted. 

If only two or three big com- 
panies handled all the business 
they might be able to apportion 
the shipments among themselves, 
but the anti-trust law probably 
wouldn’t let them do that even if it 
were otherwise desirable. If all 
fertilizers were sold co-operatively, 
say, by counties, things might not 
be so hard to work out. Each in- 
dividual company would be just as 
well off as at present, provided it 
got its share of the counties. But 
‘all fertilizer is not sold co-opera- 
tively, and at present, at least, it is 
necessary to maintain local ferti- 
lizer agents. So the confusion and, 
in some cases, ill will persists, not 
only in the fertilizer industry, but 
also in many other lines. 

George N. Peek, president of the 
Moline Plow Company, has, per- 
haps, shown as much whole-heart- 
ed desire to meet the co-operatives’ 
viewpoint in working out this prob- 
lem as has any other man. He has 
gone the full way and has put into 
practice a sales plan which takes 
organized farmer groups into full 
co-operative partnership. This 
plan is not applicable to all lines, 
but the principles involved are 
worth careful consideration. 

The plan the Moline Plow Com- 
pany is putting into practice to 
overcome these obstacles to low 
prices is, briefly, this: reduce the 
number of agents by placing them 
only at the larger distributing 
points where needed. Ordinarily 
this would be only one or two to a 
county. Authorize these distribu- 
tors to arrange with local farmers’ 
organizations to handle pooled or- 
ders on a sliding scale, according 


to quantity and according to other 
terms agreed upon with the pur- 
chasers. For instance, if the farmer 
accepts delivery at the car door, he 
is entitled to a further discount. 
All sales to be for cash (the farmer 
to depend on his local bank or 
other credit agency if he needs 
credit). Eliminate all factory can- 
vassers, experts, etc. Needed re- 
pairs and service to be paid for 
when and as rendered. 

This enables the distributor to 
quote very attractive basic prices 


and the local farmer can use and . 


pay for much or little service, just 
as he sees fit. 

This seems to be a big step in 
the right direction and no doubt 
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other manufacturers will adapt the 
basic idea to their individual dis. 
tribution problems. The manu- 
facturers who sell automobile tires, 
wire fence, soap, sugar, rubber 
boots or what not, each have their 
separate problems to work out if 
they are going to take advantage 
of the rapidly growing outlets 
through co-operative agencies, 
ranging in size from the local farm- 
er’s elevator to State-wide pooled 
contracts running into the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

The entire subject is one which 
demands much calm and sane con- 
sideration from both sides of the 
counter, if a satisfactory plan of 
co-ordination is to be worked out. 


How Woodin of Car Foundry Co. 
Gets Things Done 


(Continued from page 355) 


kick him out and tell him to go and 
get that money, no matter where 
he got it? If so, wouldn’t you be re- 
sponsible for all moral conditions? 
Or would you, as a good business 
man, say to him, ‘Take a little 
more time. I will do what I can 
to help you. Let us see if we can- 
not work this out together.’ That 
is my answer to your question.” 

The story of the American Car 
& Foundry Company is inex- 
tricably interwoven with that of 
William H. Woodin, and it is an 
interesting industrial history. 

For some years the Jackson & 
Woodin Company, in which his 
father and grandfather were part- 
ners, had held the business of the 
New York Central Railroad, and 
Clemuel R. Woodin, father of the 
present head of the company, was 
known far and wide, not only as a 
practical car builder, but also as a 
master salesman. Commodore 
Vanderbilt, and President Sloane 
of the Lackawanna Railroad were 
among his close personal friends 
and he controlled large interests 
throughout the East. 

The senior Mr. Woodin had in- 
troduced a unique method of 
financing large purchases of rail- 
road equipment by means of a 
trust plan which covered a period 
of years. Where a road needed a 
large number of cars to handle 
growing business and found it im- 
possible to take the sum necessary 
for payment out of the current 
year’s earnings, Mr. Woodin ar- 
ranged so that the builder of the 
equipment held a lien on their 
rolling stock until the note was 
paid. This enabled roads to re- 
habilitate their lines and secure 
new business without drawing too 
heavily on their finances at one 
time. In the early days this 
financing was done by drawing on 
the banks, but later on the car and 


foundry company handled it alone, 
and to-day the organization stands 
unique, as it has no dictating cor- 
poration. 

This has placed the executives 
in an enviable position, for there 
is no one to pull the strings. The 
company may purchase where it 
chooses, is free to buy steel where 
the market serves its purpose the 
best, and may finance itself and 
make its contracts as it pleases. In- 
asmuch as the company policy has 
always been to accumulate a sur- 
plus rather than to distribute its 
earnings, it has been able to finance 
its large contracts without outside 
assistance. 


In the latter part of 1898 the 
various car building plants in this 
country held a conference to deter- 
mine just what unification of in- 
terests could be made to secure the 
foreign trade. The result was the 
founding of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. in 1899. This com- 
pany acquired the plants of the 
Michigan Peninsular Car Co. of 
Detroit, Michigan, the Missouri 
Car & Foundry Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo., the Jackson & Woodin Co. of 
Berwick, Pa., and others. 

William H. Woodin became 
president of the company in 1916, 
and about fifty plants-now lie un- 
der his jurisdiction. These plants 
employ over 25,000 men, and the 
annual output approximates $100,- 
000,000. Their production is enor- 
mous, totaling 125,000 freight cars, 
1,500 passenger cars, 350,000 tons 
of wheels, and thousands of tons 
of parts. 

“And what do you do when this 
load weighs on you too heavily?” 
I asked Mr. Woodin. 

“I go down among the men,” he 
said. “I learn a great many things 
that way, and I always get a fresh 
inspiration from them.” 
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The Streets of New York Would, if Laid in a Straight Line, Reach Across the Continent, with Enough 
Mileage Left Over to Pave the Way from the Metropolis to Quebec, Canada 





The World’s Greatest Bond Market | 


ERE is the greatest “Main Street” in the world. Along it are the shops 
H of 121,000 retailers in all lines of business. They have just closed the 

‘most profitable Christmas season in their history. In December, 261,000 
members of Christmas Clubs withdrew from sixty-seven banks of New York 
the sum of $13,486,000 as their holiday pin-money. Large as it is, this sum rep- 
resents but a fraction of the enormous expenditures that poured through these 
shops in the brief space of a fortnight. 


Every one of these retailers represents a prospective purchaser of sound se- 
curities. They have the money, and they have been educated into placing it in 
tried and tested investments. 


It is significant that a careful canvass of the retailers concentrated in the sev- 
enty-three buying centers of Greater New York reveals the fact that more than 
65% of them are WORLD readers. 


Reaching them, therefore, with approved investment offers resolves itself 
into a simple problem—the consistent use of 





PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 


FORD BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING SECURITIES BUILDING MALLERS BLDG. HEARST BUILDING 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES SEATTLE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Whats Coming? 


‘Will stock prices move higher or — 
break? Bonds—upor down? How about 
money rates and general business? 


Babson's 


REPORTS 


18,000 Babson Slients have just recceived a 
epecial report ‘‘The Outlook for 1923” which 
ives you plain secasenteas situation and shows 
‘ou whet t es to happen in the various phases of 
and finance during thenext 12 months. 
It is of vital importance! With this informa- 
tion you can see what’s ahead and govern 
yourself accordingly, 


Report on Request 
Tear out the Memo—now—and 
hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning's 


GuseR.saeeeeeER MEMO ew 0s as 


For Your Secretary 


Write the Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mase., as follows: 

Please send me Bul- 

letin A-35 and book- 

let ‘“Gercing the Most 

From Your Money’’ 

—gratis. 











The Methods 
of a 


Wall Street 


Veteran 


Are effective because he no 
longer depends upon tips or 
twisted information. He has 
acquired knowledge of fun- 
damentals and keen, insight 
into technical conditions. 


Make These 
Methods Yours! 


The old way, by experience 
alone, is slow and costly. As 
Henry Clews says, “Men 
usually have one foot in the 
grave before they learn how 
to make money and keep it.” 








A SURER, MORE EFFECTIVE WAY is ex- 
plained in our FREE twenty-page booklet. 
presenting facts and figures which may prove 
the turning point of your whole life. 


. Smiply ask for FJ-6 


American |nstitute of Finance 


14] Milk St oy Boston. Mass. 
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(Continued from page 347) 


by labor leaders blindly rather than 
prudently intent upon forcing up 
wages. 


If I were to confine my forecast to the 
opening months of 1923, I would predict, 
with a fair degree of confidence, a continu- 
ation of the improving trend which has 
been under way for months. 

I would predict a continuance of in- 
creasing purchasing by our 35,000,000 
agricultural population. 

I would predict not only full-tide em- 
ployment, but a growing scarcity of 
workers, both industrial and agricul- 
tural. 

I would predict very heavy railway 
traffic. 

I would predict very active operations 
by our tremendously important iron 
and steel industry. 

I would predict a continuance of 
large-scale output on the part of our 
leading automobile manufacturers and 
notable activity in the rubber and tire 
industries. 

I would predict expanding imports, 
and little or no reduction in our ex- 
ports, to say the least. 

I would predict little let-up in the 
building boom. 

I would predict, in short, greater 
rather than less general business activ- 
ity. 

Furthermore, I would predict at least 
a moderate further rise in the average 
price level. 

I would predict better rather than 
poorer prices for good bonds and also 
for quite a number of attractive stocks. 


But, Looking Farther Ahead— 


But when I try, as I have tried most 
earnestly and persistently, to read the 
outlook for the second half of the year, 
I confess that so many questions and 
questionings enter my mind that I hesi- 
tate to make any definite prediction one 
way or other. I am sorry to have to say 
to say that the scales threaten to be 
tipped towards the unfavorable rather 
than the favorable side. 

Not that I don’t believe prosperity 
cannot be brought about and maintained 
throughout this year at least, were 
political statesmanship to be exercised 
in Europe and here, and business states- 
manship exercised by our financial and 
industrial leaders at home. 

It should be humanly possible to take 
hold of the European debacle and head 
things there in the direction of order, 
rehabilitation and stability. This will 
be done some day. But whether it will 
be done within a reasonable time cannot 
now be foretold. 

Then, who can bank upon modera- 
tion and common sense predominating 
at Washington? 

In view of the rise already witnessed 
in the cost of living during the last 
eighteen months, who can feel at all 
cert4in that the movement will be kept 


within reasonable bounds and not al- 
lowed to run to disaster-breeding 
lengths? 

Who can be even half-way sure that 
the rise in the cost of living, combined 
with our meagre volume of immigra- 
tion, will not plunge the country into 
another sea of labor disputes, strikes 
and dislocations? 

Who can foretell whether the great 
mass of consumers will tolerate or rebel 
against the marking up of prices here, 
there and everywhere? 

Also, no human being can foresee 
whether our vast agricultural popula- 
tion will reap satisfactory enough crops 
and satisfactory enough prices to insure 
normal or better-than-normal purchas- 
ing of merchandise. 

I feel very, very strongly that the 
greatest service I or.any other financial 
or business writer can render at the 
opening of this year is not to paint glow- 
ing pictures of the outlook and thus en- 
courage unreasoned expansion and ex- 
travagance and radicalism, but to im- 
press upon everyone occupying a posi- 
tion of influence—statesmen, politicians, 
manufacturers, labor leaders, regulatory 
commissions, publishers, merchants, 
financiers, corporation directors and 
executives—the vital need for doing 
everything possible to keep the business 
ship on an even keel and for refraining 
from doing anything calculated to rock 
the boat. 

As I read the outlook, we shall have 
smooth sailing if we strive with the ut- 
most conscientiousness to deserve 
smooth sailing. 

On the other hand, if we don't, the 
likelihood is that we won't. 


Views of Leaders 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon sees 


a bright future. The railroads’ equip- 
ment, he points out, is insufficient, and 
that the new orders from that source 
will result in even greater production of 
car companies and steel mills. Building 
operations, likewise, have not caught up 
to the demand and no reduction is looked 
for. Steel mills report increased pro- 
duction, with prospects for larger or- 
ders within the near future. New con- 
tracts are being let in larger volume in 
all lines of business and industry. 

John G. Shedd, president of Marshall 
Field & Co., declared present business 
conditions sound and predicted a year of 
“advancing prosperity” for the United 
States in 1923 if “theoretical legislation” 
were not allowed to interfere with pres- 
ent conditions. 

Transportation and coal strikes on as 
great if not a greater scale than the 
two in the last year are foreseen by 
Governor Allen, of Kansas. These na- 
tional strikes, said the executive, wiil 
occur within the next year, or possibly 
in two years. The trend of reducirg 
wages, he asserted, which will continue 
in proportion to the reduction in the 
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cost of living, will be fought bitterly by 
“pro fessional labor leaders,” and conse- 
quel itly the two strikes on a national 
scale are bound to come. Out of these 
two strikes, he prophesied, will come na- 
tional and state legislation which will 
give to whatever organization the Gov- 
ernment may have the power to enforce 
wage decisions made by such govern- 
ment organization, 


Better Times Ahead 


The Governor was hopeful of the eco- 
nomic conditions that the coming year 
would bring in stabilizing industry. “The 
depth of depression has been touched in 
our industrial and economic life,” he 
said. “The vision of those who see bet- 
ter times ahead is justifiable. I have 
met men in the past few weeks, leaders 
in industry and labor, who agree that 
from now on the general tendency will 
be upward. Bottom has been touched 
and the turning point reached. This is 
true in the agricultural world. The far- 
mer realizes that the tide has turned.” 

If undue advantage is not taken of the 
consumer by manufacturers and distrib- 
uters, retail sales should continue to be 
good during all of the coming year, ac- 
cording to Samuel W. Reyburn, presi- 

“dent of Lord & Taylor. He expressed 
the belief that marked elements of 
strength are to be found in the present 
economic situation from a retail stand- 
point. He insisted, however, that at- 
tempts to exploit consumers would lead 
to a falling off in sales volume early in 
the year as the result of operation of 
the economic law that higher prices 
mean decreased consumption. Any ad- 
vance of small or moderate proportions, 
he pointed out, could be offset by the 
retail store through more efficient man- 
agement and operation. 


Must Promote Foreign Trade 


“To sustain our foreign trade at nor- 
mal levels under present conditions, the 
United States must provide large-scale 
credits in the form of foreign loans or 
must invest heavily in foreign enter- 
prises,” says Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. “To do this is a natural result 
of our unique position as a leading cred- 
itor nation, and at the same time one 
of the world’s chief sources of many im- 
portant food products, raw materials 
and manufactured goods. 

“This country has a large exportable 
surplus of many commodities which it 
can offer at prices sufficiently low to 
make their importation by other coun- 
tries both desirable and inevitable. Some 
of these commodities, especially grain 
and cotton, are indispensable to a num- 
ber of countries which will be obliged 
somehow to find a means of payment. 

“Likewise the sale of this surplus 
abroad is necessary if American indus- 
tries are to be fully and efficiently em- 
ployed and if the cost of production is 
to be kept down to proper levels.” 

The next year will show an even 
greater increase in building than the 
year now closing, in the opinion of 
William P. Tienken, vice-president of 
the “Real Estate Record & Guide.” “Ac- 
cording to all current indications,” he 
declares, “the real estate situation in 
1923 will be similar to that which has 
marked the year now closing. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Wall Street Preparing to Discount Settlement of 
Problems That Beset Europe 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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fxs your imagination have free play. 
Can you picture what it will mean 
for Europe and for America if the dread 
reparation question is settled? Can you 
picture what it will mean for Europe 
and for America if the difficult Allied 
debt tangle is straightened out? Can 
you picture what it will mean for Eu- 
rope and for America if the desperate 
state of inflation in Germany is relieved? 
Can you picture what it will mean for 
Europe and for America if the “peace- 
on-earth-good-will-toward-men” that we 
have all been praying for since 1918 
becomes a blessed reality? 

If you can, then you will be able to 
see what Wall Street has already vis- 
ioned. 

And don’t expect Wall Street to wait 
until all these much-to-be-desired re- 
sults have been achieved. Wall Street 
may be a bit ahead of time in starting 
to discount them now; but it has a 
reputation for working far in advance, 
for in that way are profits made in the 
stock market. Expectation is the soul 
of speculation. Wall Street may be 
wrong in its expectations, but it is never 
lacking in enthusiastic support of them: 
There was a time, for instance, when 
Wall Street peering into the distance 
was able, every now and then, to see very 
clearly a Reading “melon,” and every- 
body knows that the sincerity of its-ex- 
pectations was always quite convincing- 
ly demonstrated. 

Wall Street based its first indistinct 
vision of brighter times for Europe on 
the steady rise in sterling exchange, and 
when in its later stages the rise in the 
pound became sensationally violent this 
view of things was strengthened. The 
text-book explanations of the everyday 
movement of foreign exchange didn’t 
seem to furnish a reason broad enough 
to match the abrupt rise. Trade bal- 
ances, relative prices, British home 
trade conditions, money rates—none of 
the formulas satisfied. Wall Street 
sensed something deeper. 
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The bringing to light of some very 
important under-the-surface trends dur- 
ing the past fortnight has given Wall 
Street enough faith in its vision to start 
discounting it. Of most importance have 
been the growing evidences of an en- 
lightened public opinion concerning the 
economic ties that bind us to Europe 
more surely than could the fancied “en- 
tangling alliances.” The agricultural 
bloc is strong for extending the helping 
hand to Europe, because they see now 
that unless aid is given exports of farm 
products must eventually fall off. Sen- 
ator Borah, who teamed with Lodge to 
defeat the League of Nations, now has 
misgivings for the peace of Europe un- 
less we step in and help. And even 
those who have stood firm all along for 
the last dollar owed us abroad are be- 
ginning to shift to the stand that we 
should collect “all Europe can pay.” 

Wall Street’s very cheerful view of 
the outlook for Europe explains the sus- 
tained strength of the rally which has 
carried on uninterrupted by the usual 
secondary dip. It also explains the 
sharp rise in copper metal and the more 
active dealings at rising prices in the 
copper shares. We used to export 50 
per cent of our copper to Europe, and 
Germany took most of that; so that it 
doesn’t require deep thinking to see the 
close connection of the future of the 
copper industry with that of Europe. 

Of course, there have been develop- 
ments in domestic trade that have 
helped the market to reverse itself so 
abruptly and to begin what appears to 
be the second phase of the major up- 
ward movement. The steel industry has 
bridged the holidays without the usual 
let-up, car loadings show that the rail- 
roads are handling a larger than usual 
winter traffic, grain prices have con- 
tinued to advance, our exports for No- 
vember were the heaviest of the year, 
mail order sales have risen to the largest 
in number on record, and predictions 
are being freely made that easy money 
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conditions will continue until well into 
the spring. However uncertain we may 
feel about business conditions a year 
from now, there can be no doubt about 
present well-being. 

New dividend payments, resumptions, 
and increases have continued to out- 
number reductions and omissions. Mack 
Truck common has been placed on a $4 
annual basis, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
rate has been raised from $5 to $6, with 
a $2 extra payment; Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube has increased its rate from $3 to 
$4, and Westinghouse Air Brake from 
$4 to $7, and there have been numerous 
other favorable changes. There have 
been only two reductions of importance 
—Great Northern preferred from $7 to 
$5, and Marine preferred from $6 to $3. 
With the majority of new developments 
in its favor, the market was unusually 
firm under the announcement of the 
failure of a Kansas City brokerage firm 
with the heaviest liabilities reported in 
many years. 


Profits Follow Activity 


Now that the market is swinging into 
the second stage of the bull movement, 
there is this to be said in favor of in- 
dustry in general: increased profits 
should follow in the wake of increased 
activity. In the early stages of a period 
of recovery from deflation, when high- 
priced materials have to be worked off 
and price concessions have to be made 
to keep plants running, profits are a 
secondary consideration—the main idea 
is to keep the wheels going. Then, 
later, when the right combination of 
costs and prices is effected, the profit- 
making gears are thrown into mesh and 
earning power comes back with a rush 
that takes us all by surprise. 

The steel industry is one of the indus- 
tries that is very active to-day and that 
is not yet recovering a profit commen- 
surate with its exertions. If activity is 
maintained, which seems likely to be the 
case, restoration of sizable profits can- 
not be far off. It would seem that their 
worst days for some time to come are 
behind such stocks as Steel common, 
Bethlehem Steel, and even some of the 
shakey ones, such as’ Republic, Vana- 
dium, and Replogle. Sears-Roebuck, as 
the leading mail-order concern, reported 
the largest number of sales in its his- 
tory for the month of December, 1922. 
Such activity should not be long in pro- 
ducing profits. 


Some Stocks Still Low 


With the brightened outlook for Eu- 
rope the copper stocks all look very at- 
tractive. Such good rails as Southern 
Pacific, New York Central, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Southern Railway preferred, 
and a number of others should be 
bought to hold. 

And the writer continues to favor the 
stocks of those companies which have 
just barely passed the turning point in 
their fortunes and appear likely to be 
in a better position in six months or a 
year. For instance, there may be men- 
tioned American Agricultural Chemical, 
International Agricultural, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical, Central Leather, 
American Linseed, Wilson & Co., U. S. 
Rubber, Goodrich Rubber, and Kelly- 
Springfield Tire. 
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Do you ever 
talk things over 


with your home banker? 





b Wong ARLY every business man is 
Yea conscious at times of being too 
Ra close to his own business to see 





it clearly. 


This applies to the merchant, manufac- 
turer, farmer, professional man. 


A talk with some of the officers of your 
home bank will often throw a flood of light 
just where it is needed most. 


Money matters may never come up in 
the discussion—though you will probably 
get a clearer picture of contemporary 
finance, too, of unexpected value. 


Your banker sees so much of so many 
different lines of business, that his views 
come from a broad knowledge of the trend 
of affairs the country over. 


All in all, your home banker can be your 
most valuable business acquaintance — if 
you will let him. 


Not the least of his services is his 
ability to execute your banking bus- 
iness in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 


“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 


THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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Cash your interest coupons every 
3 months; draw your profit shar- 
ing semi-annually—from 


BENEFICIAL LOAN SOCIETY 
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with BONUS of Profit Sharing 
Certificate 


Buy this well known, seasoned security 
on its enviable record—89!4% interest and 
profit sharing returned investors. 
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The late Rev. R. F. Hayes said, “There 
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days, where one can play the duat role 
of benefactor and beneficiary.” 
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ficial Bonds. Held by over 4,500 satis- 
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countries. Use the coupon below. 
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Old-Fashioned Xmas 


NHRISTMASES have come and 
Christmases have gone, for many 
years, sans cheer for the bulls. The 
bears haye had some big Christmas 
parties—remember 1916—but cheer for 
the bears, from the viewpoint of that 
bigger and broader Wall Street which 
extends into every hamlet of America, 
is like a tribute to Moloch. Old-timers 
say it is twenty years since such profits 
as were gathered in during the week 
preceding Christmas, 1922, have been 
presented to the bull contingent. Here 
are some of the generous profits that 
were given by the favorites: Asso- 
ciated Oil, 5 points; Baldwin Locomo- 
tive, 7 points; California Petroleum, 11 
points; Fisher Body, 5 points; Kelsey 
Wheel, 5 points; Lehigh Valley, 6 
points; Mexican Petroleum, 59 points; 
Pan American, 6 points; Pond Creek 
Coal (auspices of Henry Ford), 10 
points; Studebaker, 4 points; Wool- 
worth, 17 points. 


“Denying the Undeniable” 


Those who have a sense of propor- 
tion as applied to the capital structure 
of a corporation in relation to its 
physical and other assets, a sense that 
is only developed after many years of 
observing, remembering, and compar- 
ing, were not at all influenced in their 
judgment of the future of Steel com- 
mon by Judge Gary’s “technical denial” 
of stock dividend rumors. In the first 
place, Judge Gary did not and could 
not deny the possibility of a stock divi- 
dend’s being declared next month or 
next week. He stated that the subject 
had “not been discussed or considered 
by the board, by the finance commit- 
tee, or any other officials, so far as I 
know.” And he cautiously qualified this 
statement by saying, “It is well known 
that it is not the practice of the Steel 
Coorporation to commit itself in ad- 
vance of what it will or will not do in 
the future. Action of course depends 
upon conditions and circumstances at 
the time it is taken.” It would have 
been quite as enlightening had he said: 
“No stock dividend will be distributed 
unless and until the directors deem 
such action advisable.” 


More to the Point 


The balance sheets of the Steel Cor- 
poration show and Judge Gary has on 
more than one occasion officially stated 
that the investment of the corporation 
in plants and other equipment along 
with its quick assets foot up to a cer- 
tain magnificent total—the writer hasn’t 
the amount at his finger tips. But the 
point is that these figures reveal that 
Steel common has a very real book 
value of well over $200 a share. In 
other words, the Steel Corporation is 
now under-capitalized; and the penalty 
for under-capitalization is a wave of 
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righteous and unreasoning condemna- 
tion when, in periods of prosperity, ap- 
parently unconscionable profits per 
share are shown. During the period 
of war prosperity there were the cor- 
porate income tax and the tax on ex- 
cess profits. In the next period of great 
prosperity no such deductions from net 
income before computing earnings per 
common share will be likely to be 
made, and the full earning power of the 
millions of legitimate earnings poured 
back into plants will be plainly visible. 
How is the Steel Corporation to protect 
itself and its army of thrifty investors, 
numbering thousands of its own work- 
ers, from the zeal of “economic il- 
literates” at Washington and among the 
great body of those who make public 
opinion, unless it properly capitalizes 
its fixed investments? And, if two 
shares of Steel common were to be 
issued for every share now outstand- 
ing, it would be safe to predict that the 
new stock would not be long in reach- 
ing a respectable quotation. 


“SP” Gains Again 


It was recently pointed out that 
Southern Pacific was the most active 
of the railroad shares during the first 
nine months of 1922. Since the price 
range during that period, and, in fact, 
during the entire year, was limited to 
18 points—between 78 and 96—there is 
good ground for the belief that the 
stock has been heavily accumulated. 
The latest earnings statement shows 
another good gain. Net operating in- 
come for November was nearly $5,000,- 
000, against $2,278,000 in November, 1921. 
And for the eleven months net increased 


fully $6,000,000. 
Unobserved 


The increase in the regular dividend 
of Pacific Gas & Electric common from 
$5 to $6 and the declaration of an extra 
cash divivend of $2 a share went almost 
unobserved in Wall Street. In the 
newspapers the item was buried in run- 
ning stories of numbers of increased 
dividends by many corporations and 
little or no comment appeared in the 
market gossip. Apparently financial 
writers have come to take increased 
dividends as a matter of course. Dur- 
ing the last two years, Pacific Gas & 
Electric has been many times recom- 
mended by “Forbes.” At the increased 
dividend rate, the stock is now selling 
to yield close to 7 per cent; so that it 
may still be regarded as an excellent 
speculation. And the prospective mer- 
ger with Great Western Power will not 
kurt the stock. A very large combina- 
tion of public utilities on the Pacific 
Coast would be a most logical develop- 
ment, because practically all of the 
power’ companies in California have 
been in close operating relationship 
ever since a very light snowfall in cer- 
tain parts of the Sierras made it neces- 
sary to inter-connect all power lines 
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Candy Merger Off 


Loft, Inc., has decided against the pro- 
posed merger with United Retail Candy 
Stores. Although some bankers must 
now do without expected underwriting 
fees, we venture to predict that in the 
long run there will be no less happiness 
among holders of Loft stock. 


“CPU” Rises Sharply 


There is sufficient reason in earnings 
reported to be running now at the rate 
of $15 to $16 a share to explain the 
great strength in California Petroleum 
common. Moreover, these earnings are 
likely to be well maintained because of 
the large fixed-price contract with 
Standard of California, which runs until 
1924. But Wall Street, in search of a 
less obvious explanation, has been busy 
with rumors that Standard of California 
seeks control, having entered into a con- 
tract at a price which has since turned 
out to be disadvantageous, at least so 
far as Pacific Coast markets are con- 
cerned. A way is being found to dis- 
pose of this oil, however, for it has been 
announced that Standard of New Jersey, 
the marketing organization, is preparing 
to bring 9,000,000 barrels of petroleum 
annually from California to the refiner- 
ies of the Atlantic seaboard through the 
Panama Canal. Two of its largest tank- 
ers and a number of other vessels are 
to be put into this inter-coastal service. 
If Standard Oil can’t find a way out in 
one direction, it usually takes another— 
and wherever you turn there’s a “for- 
mer subsidiary.” 


Mail Order Sales Grow 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s sales for De- 
cember are expected to show a gain of 
from 30 to 35 per cent, as compared 
with the last month of 1921. President 
Rosenwald was quoted in a dispatch 
from Chicago as saying, “We have had 
a large business, the heaviest for De- 
cember, at least in respect to the num- 
ber of orders, on record. In the first 
two and a half weeks we averaged at 
the rate of more than 1,000,000 orders 
weekly in four stores. Prices averaged 
a little less than a year ago.” It is the 
writer’s opinion that profits will recu- 
perate so quickly as to astonish those 
who persist in being bearish after the 
turn has come in this concern’s affairs. 


Placing the -Blame 


First the Northern Pacific dividend 
was reduced from 7 to 5 per cent, and 
now Great Northern’s distribution has 
gone the same way. But Great North- 
ern may look back upon an enviable 
record; for an unbroken stretch of 
nearly a quarter of a century it paid 7 
per cent annually. And, if the blame for 
the recent cut properly lies where it 
was placed by the directorate, the man- 
agement is not at fault. Said a memo- 
randum issued following the recuction, 
“A large part of the disappointment in 
1922 earnings was due to the shortage 
of equipment, entirely beyond Great 
Northern control, because so many cars 
were held in the East at the time of 
year when shippers in our territory de- 
sired to move their products and when 
the railway company could have moved 
the freight to the best advantage.” 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Outlook for Copper Industry Warrants Purchase of 
the Low Cost Producers 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HERE has been a remarkable im- 

provement in the technical position 
of the copper industry during 1922, the 
greater part of the betterment develop- 
ing within the last three or four months. 
Both domestic and foreign consumption 
of copper has recovered substantially, 
shipments during October totaling 
approximately 190,000,000 pounds. The 
October refinery output was 160,000,000 
pounds, the largest for any month dur- 
ing the last three years, but was in- 


capacity was increased very materially 
under the stimulated demand of the 
war, and should prices advance very 
far the higher cost producers will again 
be large factors in meeting the demand, 
As the situation stands at present, the 
lower cost producers can operate profit- 
ably and are justified in producing at 
full capacity. A list of low-cost pro- 
ducers is given, these occupying a posi- 
tion to show the best earnings for 1923, 
based on the indicated outlook. 








Attractive Copper Stocks 


Present 


Costof Prices 1912-21 


r——-1922 prices—— 


Production Production High Low Low 


Anaconda 6c Ib. 
Cerro de Pasco.... 6c 
Chile 170 5.95c 


Mother Lode 6.75 


Kennecott 0,000,000 850c(a) 64% 
c 7% 


10538 24% 45 
67% 23 (b) 32% 
39% 7% (c) 15% 

145% (c) 25% 
3 (d) 9% 


Annual basis (a). Braden properties (b) 1917-21. (c) 1915-21. (d) 1921. 








sufficient to meet the demand b¥ 30,000,- 
000 pounds. 

The in-roads on the surplus of refined 
copper, which amounted to over 700,- 
000,000 pounds at the time of the armis- 
tice, have reduced it to not over 300,- 
00,000 pounds at this time, and possibly 
less. The surplus now stands at about 
its normal proportion, and should coi- 
sumption continue to exceed production, 
a sharp rally in copper metal prices is 
quite possible. Consumption is already 
above 1913 levels, while production, 
based on October output, is running at 
the rate of 2,000,000,000 pounds a year, 
which compares with the largest output 
during the war, of 2,4352,000,000 pounds 
in 1918. 

As a result of the greatly improved 
underlying position and the prospect of 
further betterment, copper metal prices 
are already displaying considerable 
strength. The advance during the last 
few weeks has amounted to % to % of 
a cent with a new high record estab- 
lished at close to 15 cents a pound. 

Exports are running at about 70,000,- 
000 pounds monthly, German, French 
and English buyers predominating. In 
pre-war years exports amounted to 
practically 50 per cent. of the copper 
produced, and on the present basis 
foreign consumption is not far short of 
normal. Actual exports for 1922, be- 
cause the earlier months of the year 
saw a considerably smaller demand 
abroad, will probably not exceed 750,- 
000,000 pounds. 

The average selling price for copper 
metal from 1902 to 1914 inclusive, was 
14.17 cents a pound, and at present 
quotations the metal is above normal 
average levels. But, of course, copper 
often sold above the normal average, 
the average price for 1907, for example, 
reaching 19.8 cents. It does not seem 
probable that copper metal will again 
touch 1918 average prices of over 24 
cents or even 1907 levels, as production 


The Anaconda Copper Company has 
followed an ambitious expansion pro- 
gram during the last ten years, two of 
its greatest acquisitions coming about 
within the last year. Early in 1922 over 
99 per cent. of the capital stock of the 
American Brass Company was acquired 
by payment of cash and exchange of 
securities. Negotiations are now under 
way to acquire the Chile Copper Com- 
pany by taking over the Guggenheim 
interests. This latter move will not 
take Chile Copper stock off the 
market, but it will simply be a majority 
interest that is transferred. The 
American Brass Company, under 
present plans, will need about 500,000,- 
000 pounds of copper annually while 
heretofore Anaconda was not in a posi- 
tion to supply more than half this 
amount. It is logical, therefore, that 
the company should endeavor to pro- 
cure low-cost production elsewhere, 
and it has found this in Chile. The 
latter company, when development is 
complete, will have a _ production 
capacity of around 300,000,000 pounds 
annually, which, combined with the 
present capacity of Anaconda, will be 
sufficient to meet the need of the 
American Brass Company. Anaconda 
has made another investment of be- 
tween $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 in the 
Andes Copper Mining Company and it 
is believed that this property will 
eventually produce 200,000,000 pounds of 
copper a year. Considerable more de- 
velopment work is necessary before this 
production will be realized and it is 
probable the investment will have to be 
increased by an additional $20,000,000. 
Anaconda has for the chairman of its 
board, John D. Ryan, recognized as the 
dominating figure in the copper indus- 
try, and it is believed that Rockefeller 
interests also would like to see Ana- 
conda occupy a position in the copper 
industry comparable to that of U. S. 
Steel in the iron and steel industry. 
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The Cerro de Pasco Copper Corpora- 
tion owns about 12,000 acres in Peru. 
Productive capacity is about 70,000,000 
pounds, and the company is operating 
on approximately this basis at the 
present time. This is one of the few 
companies which did not close down 
in 1921 but produced over 56,000,000 
pounds in that year. Cerro de Pasco 
has always been a low-cost producer, 
and at the present time its output is 
costing not over six cents a pound. : On 
the basis of 14-cent copper, earnings 
should be equivalent to about $4 a 
share before deduction for depreciation 
and depletion. 

Chile Copper is producing at the 
annual rate of approximately 170,000,000 
pounds of copper at a cost of about 5.95 
cents a pound. By next spring, produc- 
tion capacity, it is believed, will be on 
the annual basis of about 225,000,000 
pounds and eventually may reach 
300,000,000 pounds. Ore which has been 
developed is sufficient to last 125 years 
on a production of 225,000,000 pounds a 
year. It is thought there are many 
million tons of ore in its property not 
yet developed. High-cost copper has 
been practically worked off and it is no 
longer necessary to charge this against 
current production. For the _ third 
quarter of 1922 there was a het income 
equivalent to 21 cents a share after 
depreciation. 

Kennecott Copper Corporation and 
Mother Lode Coalition Mines Co. are 
closely connected, both from the. cap- 
italization and operating standpoint. It 
is not impossible that the relationship 
will become even closer later on. 
Kennecott owns over 45 per cent. of 
Mother Lode’s stock and elects a 
majority of the directors. A tunnel 
connects the Mother Lode properties 
with Kennecott, through which ore is 
transported to the Kennecott mills. A 
new contract has recently been entered 
into whereby Kennecott will mill addi- 
tional Mother Lode ore and bring the 
production capacity of that company up 
to an annual rate of 36,000,000 pounds. 
Kennecott itself has heretofore had an 
annual production capacity of about 
120,000,000 pounds, but this will be more 
than doubled through development work 
on the Braden properties in Chile. 
Braden will eventually have a produc- 
tion of 150,000,000 pounds a year at a 
cost of less than 8 cents a pound. 
Kennecott also owns 616,504 shares of 
Utah Copper Company stock out of a 
total of 1,624,490. This holding is a 
potential source of income. Were Utah 
to increase its dividend to $4, Kennecott 
would receive about 90 cents a share; 
and $6 would be equivalent to $1.32 a 
share. Dividends at the rate of $1 a 
share by Mother Lode would ~ be 
equivalent to about 40 cents a share on 
Kennecott. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that in time Mother Lode will pay 
at a higher rate than $1 a share, when 
production has reached its maximum 
and copper prices are higher. 

Thus, exclusive of its own earning 
power and that of the Braden proper- 
ties, it would be possible for Kennecott 
to earn over $2 a share simply as a 
llolding company. Kennecott stock was 
recently put on a $3 annual dividend 
basis after a lapse of two years. The 
company is reported to have disposed 
of its accumulated surplus of copper 
metal and is in a strong cash position. 








Safety Backed by 


a Reputation 


IN 41 years, thousands of investors have bought 
hundreds of millions of dollars of Straus Bonds. 
In no case has any bondholder ever lost one dol- 
lar of principal or interest or been delayed one 
day in the payment of either. 


Today, with trust in this record, our 
greatest asset, thousands of bond 
buyers are investing their surplus 
funds through us. 


We underwrite and offer for sale the 
highest class first mortgage bonds se- 
cured by properties in the leading 
American cities. The yield is the 
highest consistent with safety, 6 and 
62%. 


We would be pleased to send you a booklet des- 
cribing these sound bonds, in $1000, $500 and 
$100 denominations. Write for 


BOOKLET A-1311 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCOR PORATED 


Straus RuILDING Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New Yor« CuIcaco 


79 Post Street, San FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 1 
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RECOMMENDS THESE BOOKS 


No. 1—MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA No. 3—FORBES EPIGRAMS 
Personal Efficiency Thousand vs on Life and Business 
By B. C. Forbes. 500 Pages. 50 Illustrations. ‘i By thes 60 ee aa eng adie 
B. C. Forbes takes behind the scenes and inte the | Not a mere book this— en’ 
intimate pe hy | fifty of America’s business | Philosophy of life and business in book form. A prac- 
giants. The fundamental make-up of successful men; | tical encyclopedia of human nature. One or more 


the qualities of mind that made a John D. Recke- | Evigrams on every form ef buman aspirations, 
ee a Charles M. Schwab, a Thomas FE. Wilsen rise | emetions, motives and actions...............+..+ $2.00 


te . The : 
Personality, methods, trials and trium of No. 4—THE SILVER LINING 
men who have made and are making ae tS Sunshine on the Business Trail. By Thomas 


**How to be a millionaire without a million’’ 

No, 2—KEY8 TO SUCCESS keynote of this book. It is ag refreshing as 
By B. C. Forbes. 248 Pages. after a bleak and .niserable rain. It will 

One of the greatest pane on how to GET ae sun shining everlastingly = eee : I 
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develop 
TEAMWORK, Initiative Personality, Judgment, Ceur- | around you, and shows you how to enjoy the 
age and 25 other essential qualities to big-scale busi- | worth-while things of life no matter how t 
Ee Fe Pee ee $2.00 | small is your worldly-fortune.............--+e+ $2. 


FILL IN HERE AND THEN MAIL THIS COUPON 
FORBES MAGAZINE: 





Send me book Nos. .......... for five days’ examination. I will either return the book within five days at 
your expense or remit in full on receipt of your bill. 


F.-1-6-23 Clie OD WAN ini: 5 x50 snn GRAS «'s sana ndenrianasrancdarencesebagermeresroynscteurtes " 
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Service 


In All Markets 


STOCKS COTTON 
BONDS GRAIN 


Recent issues of our Market 
Letter contain comprehensive 
surveys of the 


Automotive Industry 
Outlook for “Oils” 


The current issue surveys the 


Railway Situation 
including brief analyses of 
ATCHISON 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 
N. Y. CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
GREAT NORTHERN 
PERE MARQUETTE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Send for Circular FM-16 


Carden, Green & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place 
NEW YORK 
Telephone—Hanover 0607 






































It May 


Sound Foolish— 


but it’s true that lots of people 
can’t save unless it is made easy 
and pleasant for them. 


That is why we developed the 
Herkins Partial Payment Plan, 
an agreeable way of accumulating 
high-grade, income-paying bonds. 


You make your own choice from 
our current list of these reliable 
investment securities, listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange or 
of equal grade, paying a good 
rate of interest, and salable any 
time at the market quotations. 


And your income starts from the 
day you make your first payment; 
the bond is yours before you 
realize it. 

“Invest While You Save” 


Send for list and booklet ex- 
plaining this attractive plan 


Herkins & Company 


Bonds for Investment 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Trend of Bond Prices Now Upward—Outlook for 
January Favors Active Market 
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‘ HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables 
below are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi- 
investment issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with 
comparisons of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recom- 
mendations. The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the 
bond houses he intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


1920 1921 


High Low High 
LCD Liberty 3%s* ..... _ 15,1947 100.40 89.10 96.70 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*. .Nov. 15,1942 92.86 . 81.10 97.80 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*..Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.00 98.30 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s...:Oct. 15,1938 99.40 igs caves 


LCD Treasury 4%s*..... Oct. 15, ae 86 pases 

Foreign and Municipal Bonds 

Maturity 
CPE BE TO DE bi occ cc cca decccccceseds oe 1945 
D U. K. of G. B. & I. S348...... 2000, RPE 1937 
M New York City 4348*.........cccccccccccees : 1957 
M City of Minneapolis 434s*...............006- ° 1952 
M State of Oregon 4%s*......... ivbeccatesbese 1947 
M Dominion of Canada 5s........ btnncducaes 1931 

Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 

Maturity 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*...... 1995 
M Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s*............... ae 1952 
M Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%4s*........ 1987 
M N. Y. Central L. S. 1st 3%s*...... sonbeagtac 1997 
M Pennsylvania Gen. Ss*.........00000 evaddins 1968 
D Southern Pacific 4e%. 4 cccccceccccccses eles 1955 
D Union Pacific Ist 4s*...........2.. se win ebiarnat 1947 

Second Grade 

Maturity 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 43%4s*............ sae 1933 
D Chesapeake & Ohio 5s...........000. ore 1946 
M Colorado & Southern Ist 4s......... ‘ainis Cero Se 1929 
D Delaware & Hudson Conv. 5s..........sce0. 1935 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien OR paw 1928 
CD Virginia Railway Ist 5s......... pebosseeedes 1962 

Public Utility Bonds 

7 Maturity 
M American Tel. & Tel. Col. 48.............00- 1929 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s..... hese 1956 
CD Commonwealth Power 6s............0.. oie 1947 
CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s...........c000-- 1943 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s....... 1941 
CD Philadelphia Co. Ref. 6s..... ilaie sale wee eae 1944 

Industrial Bonds 

Maturity 
CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Ist 5s..............000. 1947 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ext. 5s.............ccceee 1926 
BP Cie Commer Gal, Te: Bhoccc ec cccceccccccsce 1932 
CD General Electric Deb. 6s............ccececee 1940 
CD U. S. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s............. b oaea 1947 
D Westinghouse Elec. & M. 7s.........ceceees 1931 


L = $50, C= $100, D= $500, M = $1,000. *Legal Investment in New 


State. 


Low 


New Yield 
Abeut % 
86.00 100.60 3.52 


85.30 98.66 4.40 
88.00 98.86 4.75 
95.86 98.66 4.37 


99.94 4.25 
Price Yield 
About % 
109%4 7.15 
104% 5.25 
105% 4.20 
ze 4.20 
i 4.25 
9914 5.05 
Price Yield 
About % 
8914 4.45 
88 4.75 
7514 4.71 
74 4.75 
101% 4.95 
8714 4.75 
91 4.60 
Price Yield 
About 
8014 7.10 
9414 5.40 
92 5.35 
96% 5.40 
100 6.00 
9714 5.10 
Price Yield 
About Ey 
91% 45 
98 5.10 
89 6.85 
98 5.15 
92 5.70 
100 6.00 
Price Yield 
About % 
93% 5.50 
9914 5.50 
96% 6.55 
105 5.55 
88 5.95 
107 6.00 
York 
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Good Investment Demand 
Looked For—New 
Offerings 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE decline in interest rates during 
T the last several weeks and the 
prospect of easy rates ruling for some 
little time, has been reflected by a de- 
cidedly more cheerful tone to the bond 


market. Average prices so far have 
shown a moderate recovery only from 
the low level established a month ago, 
but the mere fact that the trend is 
visibly upward, is encouraging. 

December normally is a dull month 
in the bond business. Investments 
dealers are reporting better than the 
usual inquiry at this time, buying de- 
veloping considerably within the last 
week. The outlook for January favors 
an active market and rising prices. 
Funds now being required for commer- 
cial transactons in connection with the 
holiday trade will soon be released, and, 
in addition, there is always a substan- 
tial demand for bonds after January 1, 
when large amounts accruing in the 
form of interest and dividends will be 
available for reinvestment. 

Among the more important of the re- 
cent new bond offerings were the fol- 
lowing: 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway 
First “A” 6s, 1952.—Amount of the issue 
$8,000,000. These bonds are secured by 
a first lien on 34.8 miles, a second lien 
on 234.06 miles and a general lien on 7.5 
miles. The equity of junior securities 
amount-to over $30,000,000. The road is 
earning its fixed charges approximately 
twice over. Price to yield 6.25 per cent. 
The bonds offer a high-grade, long-term 
investment. 


Detroit-Edison Convertible 6s, 1932.— 
These bonds are convertible at par into 
the capital stock of the company at the 
option of the holder. Earnings available 
for interest charges on the convertible 
bonds are running at the rate of over 
three times the requirement. Capital 
stock has paid 8 per cent. dividends 
since 1916. The bonds are sold to yield 
about 5.74 per cent. and offer a good 
investment, as well as the opportunity 
of increasing the income through con- 
version, if the owner desires. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation 
of America First Convertible 7s, 1942.— 
Amount of the issue $15,866,700. Secured 
by first lien on property valued at 
$16,000,000; by collateral lien on $14,600,- 
100 of first mortgage 8 per cent. deben- 
ture stock of the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany, Ltd., of England; and guaranteed 
principal and interest by the British 
Company. Net earnings are now 
equivalent to about two and one-half 
times the interest requirement on total 
funded debt. Price to yield over 7.60 
per cent. A good industrial bond in- 
vestment. 


Central Indiana Power Company 
First “A” 6s, 1947.—Amount of the issue 
$4,248,000. Subsidiaries operate in the 
city of Indianapolis and in Central 
Indiana. Interest requirement being 
earned about two and one-half times 
over. Prices to yield 6.40 per cent. An 
attractive high-yield investment. 





A Valuable Tradition 


A private home was altered to 
house the Chemical Bank when 
it opened on Broadway in 1824. 


The “home-like” atmosphere 
thus established prevails today— 
one of the reasons why so many 
new depositors comment on the 
friendly hospitality they find upon 
entering the Chemical National 


Bank. 


A commercial bank—perform- 
ing every function of a bank. 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 
Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
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Branch Banking 


On this great question of the hour in 
the banking world, the AMERICAN 
BANKER stands unqualifiedly for the 
preservation of our independent bank- 
ing system. 


If you are interested in banking, you 
will find the editorials and articles of 
the AMERICAN BANKER well worth 
a subscription, 





Pin a dollar to this advertisement 
and send for three months’ trial. . 


American Banker 


Oldest and most read banking journal 
in America. 
67 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$5.00 Per Year 15 Cents a Copy 
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Your Savings 


ETHER you have $100, $500 


$1000 or more to 

invest, a careful reading of our current In- 

vestment Guide will prove of great benefit to 

ou. This book, just off the press, is now in its 

Semi-Annual Edition, its 68th year. It points 

the way to 100% protection and most liberal in- 
terest return. 


68 Years’ Proven Safety 


Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Estate Bond 
is approved and recommended by the Oldest First 
Mortgage Banking House. For over two-thirds of 
a century, every Greenebaum Safeguarded Bond, 
principal and interest, has been promptly paid. 


Send For Investment Guide 


Our Investment Guide will lead you to complete investment 
satisfaction and service, wherever you live. Send today. 
No obligation incurred, of course. Use attached coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Company 


Ownership identical with Greenebaum Sons Bank 
and Trust Co.—Combined resources $35,000,000 
FOUNDED 1855 


Oldest First Mortgage Banking House 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES IN 800 CITIES 


----------Use This Coupon--------- ay 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
LaSalle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send copy of January Investment Guide which 
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$3,000—6127% a 
First Farm Mortgage 


No. 6746. Secured by 160 acre farm. 
Rich black soil—clay sub-soil. Borrower 
- Hives on land and farms it himself. Value 
of buildings $3,000—Land $5,600—To- 
tal valuation $8,600. Let us send you full 
details of this and other mortgages. Also 
copy of pamphlet “‘F.’’ 











0 18B3— CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
RAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


E.J. LANDER & SQ: 
SG 








CParamount CPiclures 


To the Stockholders of 

FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 

New York, December 14, 1922. 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the regular 
quarterly dividend at the rate of $2.00 per 
share, on the preferred capital stock of this 
pany issued and outstanding, has this day 
been declared, payable February Ist, 1923, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 

on January 15th, 1923. 
ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 
Secretary. 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Factors in Determining the Value of Property Upon 
Which a Loan Is to Be Placed 


By R. D. Maxwell 


CONDITION of financial uncer- 

tainty naturally brings about a 
period of liquidation and readjustment 
of values, and causes inquiry to turn 
to the least affected securities. It is 
at such -times that we most often hear 
it said that real estate mortgages offer 
some of the best investments available, 
because the security behind the mort- 
gage is the property itself and real 
estate is less sensitive to adverse finan- 
cial conditions than are investments 
which fluctuate with business prosperity 
or depression. 

There are many important things 
which an investor who places funds in 
a first mortgage security should satisfy 
himself about. First, he should see that 
the mortgage constitutes a valid lien 
on the property and that there are no 
technicalities or conditions present 
which would tend to invalidate it. 
Another important point to remember 
is that the mortgage should be prior 
or superior to all other liens, because 
there is more risk attached to a second 
mortgage and, if there is even a slight 
depreciation in the value of the prop- 
erty, the proceeds accruing from a sale 
might not be sufficient to cover more 
than the amount of the first mortgage. 
A discussion of the adequacy of the 
security behind a loan naturally brings 
us to the subject of loan values which 
come into existence when a certain 
state of development has been reached. 


Judging a Property 


Land in cities, towns and villages is of 
use chiefly for placing buildings upon 
it, and loan values will always be found 
to have developed in accordance with 
the character and stability upon which 
the market values have been built. If 
these values have been built upon well- 
balanced conditions, and are not the re- 
sult of manipulation or inflated prices, 
then the loan values are almost sure to 
be satisfactory. One of the most im- 
portant factors in determining the value 
of property upon which a ioan is to be 
placed is the use to which the newly 
constructed buildings are to be put and 
their use depends, to a great extent, 
upon the location. 

Property located in a financial dis- 
trict, for instance, is of a very high type 
in the majority of cases and its value 
either remains stable or increases in 
proportion to the increase in property 
values in the neighborhood. The rate 
of return which an investor would re- 
ceive when he invests in mortgages on 
property of this type would be low com- 
pared with that on other buildings or 
land, the value of which is not so stable, 
just the same as the return on high-grade 
bonds and other securities is relatively 
low. Of course, just what could be 
termed a reasonable rate depends on the 
section of the country where the prop- 
erty is located. Interest rates in the 
South and West are higher than in the 
East, and the return on an investment 


made in such communities will, as a 
consequence, be relatively higher. 

The lender should also investigate 
closely the proximity of the property 
to stores, streets, and main traffic cen- 
ters, which are important when attempt- 
ing to determine the loan value inas- 
much as higher rents and the resultant 
greater values are to be found where 
the most lucrative businesses are 
located. A large and modern office 
building may be located only a few 
doors trom the main street or business 
center and yet produce only a small in- 
come for the reason that it is not as 
easily accessible as others in the vicinity 
and rents will consequently be lower or 
the building not fully occupied. Unless 
a building is rented to its full capacity 
at a good rental the property value will 
depreciate rapidly in comparison with 
one which has a good earning power, 
because ground rent capitalized at an 
appropriate rate is the real basis of 
land values. 

Another method of valuing real estate 
for the purpose of placing a loan upon 
it is known as the exchange value, 
which is the value indicated by sales 
prices of similar properties which have 
been purchased and sold, and there is 
no better criterion of value than actual 
sales. Finally, in determining the loan 
value, care should be taken to ascertain 
any special features which would be apt 
to affect such value. If the plot is 
located above or below the street, grad- 
ing costs might be so excessive as to 
lessen the value as compared with other 
property in the same neighborhood. 
Improvements in the vicinity should be 
of a high class type because any lessen- 
ing or cheapening of construction tends 
to decrease the value of existing struc- 
tures, which should themselves be suited 
to the particular section in which they 
are located. Improvements cease to be 
adequate when the location of the land 
is suited for a building of a higher type. 
Usually the land is valued first and then 
the land and building together, the 
difference being the amount which the 
building adds to the value of the land. 


Amount of Loan 


After the valuation of the property 
has been completed the question natu- 
rally arises as to what percentage of the 
appraised value can with safety be 
loaned on it. No set rule can be made 
which would apply in every case. In 
New York State, for example, savings 
banks are permitted to loan 60 per cent. 
cn improved property and 40 per cent. 
on unimproved or unproductive real 
estate. Lenders have found in many 
instances, however, that safety re- 
quires a much smaller percentage than 
those quoted. They realize that the 
cost of a building is not always a 
measure of its value because of the fact 
that a large sum may be spent by an 
individual in erecting a building to suit 
his own tastes, which, commercially, 
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| would not be worth its cost and if sold 
y would bring much less than cost price. 


All these factors are taken into con- 


: ~¢° 99 
n ideration by mortgage bankers and ‘sT) f t 
Sthers with money to lend on real iversilrication 
estate mortgages. When an owner 
applies for a loan on property valued 


og ected a Plus Income 


yance approximately $25,000 on mort- 


a age, the security of which would have 
“ depreciate about 40 per cent. before For Every Investor 
€ there is danger of loss to the holder of 


the mortgage. The mortgage banker 


will look after all irksome details, such ™ IVERSIFICATION” is the investment 


cc anager si. pie o pes Settee banker’s way of saying, “Don’t put all 

- seeing that taxes are paid, adequate in- = a 

surance carried, and that the mortgage your eggs in one basket.’’ But in most cases, 

is properly drawn and recorded. In : : : : 
Maltin ba 4a Giese email the investor who seeks diversification has to 
they fall due and remit the interest to pay for this element of safety by accepting a lower in- 
the investor. terest rate. Miller Bond Issues offer wide diversification 
Somat ns Aeon ete a ronan plus an income return up to 7%. They are secured by 
vestment in first mortgages will be as closed first mortgages on income-earning properties spread 
safe and satisfactory an investment as over a dozen States and located in a score of thriving cities. 
can be found anywhere. These bonds, possessing the fundamental safety feature 





of diversification, pay 1% or 2% more than is usually 
obtainable on other kinds of securities of equal grade. 
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Mail the coupon to-day for our Semi-Annual Building and 





Ralph Peters, president of the Long Business Survey, which contains statistics of building opera- 
Island Railroad, a subsidiary of the tions and business conditions in 84 cities. We will also send 
Pennsylvania, and associated with the circulars describing a number of our bond issues, secured by 
company for fifty years, will retire in property in widely separated cities. 

November, 1923. 
Guy Emerson has been elected a vice- $100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 


i h ad o . 
ag Rnd . oF ankers Trust Com Interest paid twice yearly 


O. M. Bate, E. W. Williams and A. J. Income yield: up to 7% 


Bleecker were elected directors of the : sity Tag 
Cuban American Sugar Company. Partial payment accounts invited 


President Harding renominated In- 


terstate Commerce Commissioners 

Charles C. McChord, of Kentucky, and GS i M i Cc & 

Joseph B. Eastman, of Massachusetts, = bell l L =| O e 
INCORPORATED 


whose terms expire soon. 


The New York Stock Exchange mem- 1002 Carbide and Carbon Building 
bership of Clarence H. Hensel has been 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
posted for transfer to La Motte T. Cohu, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Atlanta, M ide Sannct 
for $93,000. The seat of Benjamin erties ee ee eee 
Fleisher has been posted for transfer to First—The Investor's Welfare 
Thomas M. Howell, for $91,000, and 
that of W. Heuward Dreyton, 3d, to Se eee MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY——— — —— —— 
Worthington Davis, consideration nomi- G, L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC. 
nal. , 1002 Carbide and Carbon Building 
Henry Goldman, Jr., son of Henry 30 — RRR ORS eT CLO PCESIE PERE LH Oe Ge? SEVER CRO 
Goldman, formerly of Goldman, Sachs _— 
& Co., has become a partner of L. M. ee Ai cin heed MA iaaee. MIMI 1.24000 c0nnryyoreseesnconans geassanasnene 
Prince & Co., and has bought a seat on Building and Business Survey, and 
the New York Stock Exchange. Thomas an" Oe ee OE aaa NGC are eee e eT 


G. Campbell and Cyprian A. Toolan have 
been promoted to membership in the 
firm. 

Edward S. Harkness and Robert S. 
Lovett were elected directors of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, succeeding ENNEDY & CO 
William Rockefeller and A. T. Hardin. 

Sidney J. Weinberg, of Goldman, TREE a ngs oN a 


Sachs & Co., has been elected a director I N V E oF M E N T 74 BROADWAY 


of the Van Raalte Co. 

C. S. Lake, formerly assistant to the © FIFTH AVENUE 
Director General of the United States S E C U RITIE S Opposite Public Library 
Railroad Administration and for many 5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE NEW YORK 
years general manager of the Seaboard 


Air Line, has been added to the staff of ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
the Middle States Oil Co., and will be- HUTH & Co. Write for Free Circulor B-2 


come general manager of all of the cor- 30 Pine Street, New York 


poration’s transportation companies. “ . 
Stanislas Wojciechowski was elected Telephone JOH® 4820 Success in the Stock Market” 


President of of Poland to succeed 

President Narutowicz, who was assassi- Out of Town Investors—When in 

nated. = town visit our board-room and 
Karl Scheurer, Vice-President of the avail yourself of our exceptional 

Swiss Confederation during the last facilities. 

year, was elected President for 1923. 
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MAIL 
INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Department 
keeps in touch with each one of 
our out-of-town customers and 
helps him select investments most 
suitable and desirable to one in his 
circumstances. 


Many investors maintain a personal 
correspondence with our statistic- 
fans and in that way keep in close 
contact with changing market con- 
ditions. 


If you live out-of-town there is no 
reason why you cannot satisfac- 
torily invest your funds with the 
helpful co-operation of our Mail 
Service Department. 


We shall be glad to mail 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Investing by Mail” 


to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & CO. 


Formerly Graham & Miller 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


66 Broadway New York 
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YOU CAN BE WORTH 
$26,000 IN 15 YEARS 


This is the season of good 
resolutions. Why not start 
out in 1923 on a systematic 
savings plan as outlined by 
Mr. Babson in his series of 
articles in this publication? 
We provide the means for 
carrying out such a plan— 
also help you select the 
proper securities so that 
you can— 


Invest While 


You Save 


Under our flexible plan any 
saving method may be 
profitably followed, from 
$10 a month to $1000 a 
month. If you can gradu- 
ally increase your savings 
every six months, begin- 
ning with $25 a month, you 
can acquire $26,000 in 15 
years! Details on request. 


Ask for F-104 
R. J. McClelland & Co. 


Investment Securities 
60 Broadway, New York 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


American Railway Express Co.—For 
eight months ended Aug. 31, net operat- 
ing income was $744,599, against $1,294,- 
148 for same period in 1921. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
United States Zinc Co., a subsidiary, 
acquired 40 acres near Amarillo, Texas, 
on which will be erected a $400,000 
smelter. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
—Awarded a contract for construction 
of 40 miles of second track on the 
Arizona division, between Griffith, Ariz., 
and Topock, and for 65.1 miles between 
Bagdad and Lavic. 

Baldwin Locomotive Co.—In 1922, up 
to Dec. 1, booked new business amount- 
ing to $58,919,345, compared with $26,- 
924,126 for corresponding period of 1921. 
Plants operating at 75 per cent. of 
capacity, with about 15,000 men. 

Bethlehem Steel Co.—Extended from 
Jan. 1 to March 31, 1923, time for ex- 
change of the 7 per cent. non-cumula- 
tive preferred stock for the 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred. 

Burns Bros.—Coal orders reported to 
be twice the amount available for im- 
mediate shipment. Receipts from mines 
are said to be only 50 per cent. of re- 
quirements. 

Butte & Superior Mining Co— 
Declared a dividend of 50 cents a share 
payable Dec. 30, to stock of record Dec. 
15. The last previous payment was 
$1.25 a share on Sept. 29, 1917. 

Callahan Zinc-Lead Co.—Closed con- 
tract with the American Smelting . & 
Refining Co. under which the latter 
will purchase former’s entire output of 
lead concentrates for five years. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—Stated 
in “Financial America” that production 
is running around 6,000,000 pounds a 
month, and for the twelve months 
ended Dec. 31 is estimated at 70,000,000 
pounds. 

Chile Copper Co.—Net income, after 
interest, depreciation, etc. for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30 was 21 cents a 
share, compared with a deficit in the 
same period in 1921. 

Commonwealth Edison Co.—Stock- 
holders of record Dec. 23 may subscribe 
for $12,000,000 additional stock at par 
($100) in the ratio of one additional 
share for every five shares held. Right 
to subscribe expires Feb. 1, 1923. 

Continental Can Co.—Earnings for 
the first ten months of 1922 totaled 
$3,000,000 after charges, or about 23 per 
cent. on the common. Stockholders will 
vote on changing the present 150,000 
shares of common stock of $100 par into 
500,000 shares of no par value and the 
distribution of the new shares in the 
ratio of 22/3 shares of no par value for 
each share of old $100 par common 
stock outstanding. Company will also 
sell $2,000,000 additional of preferred 
stock, par $100. 

Electric Storage Battery Co—De- 
clared quarterly dividends of $1 a share 
on both common and preferred stock; 
also an extra dividend of 75 cents a 
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share on each, all payable Jan. 2 to 
stock of record Dec. 14. The quarterly 
declaration increases the annual rate on 
both issues from $3 to $4 a share. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp. — Net 
operating profits for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, after preferred dividends, 
was equal to $14.38 a share annually 
on the common. 

Great Northern Ry.—Directors de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 2% 
per cent., payable Feb. 1, 1923, to stock 
of record Dec. 29, thus reducing annual 
rate from 7 per cent. to 5 per cent. 

Hudson & Manhattan R. R.—Net in- 
come for the eleven months ended Noy. 
30, $704,770; same period, 1921, $248,242. 

Inland Steel Co.—Said to be negotiat- 
ing with Steel & Tube Co. of America 
with a view to merging. 

International Shoe Co.—Shipments in 
the year ended Nov. 30 represented a 
gross value of more than $100,500,000, 
approximately $20,000,000 in excess of 
1921, and the largest business ever done 
by any shoe company in the world. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.—aAn- 
nounced that this company was to be 
formed under the laws of Pennsylvania, 
to acquire all the assets of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., including physical 
properties and all stocks (except direc- 
tors’ shares) of its subsidiaries, the 
$60,000,000 preferred, together with 
$60,000,000 of common stock, to be issued 
and exchanged in payment for those 
assets. 

Kennecott Copper Corp.—Declared a 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents a share, 
payable Jan. 15, 1923, to stock of record 
Dec. 22. The last previous payment 
was 50 cents a share, Dec. 31, 1921. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Was success- 
ful bidder for Chalmers Motor Co., 
bidding $1,987,600 at receiver’s sale. 

Kresge (S.S.) Co—Sales for the 11 
inonths ended Nov. 30 totaled $54,676,- 
339, compared with $47,157,238 in the 
corresponding period of 1921. 

Mack Trucks, Inc.— Declared an 
initial dividend of $1 a share on com- 
mon stock, payable Dec. 28 to stock of 
record Dec. 18. 

Mexican Petroleum Co.—Declared a 
quarterly dividend of $4 a share on the 
common stock, payable Jan. 20, to stock 
of record Dec. 29, thus increasing the 
annual rate from $12 to $16. 

Midwest Refining Co.—Reported to 
have let contracts for the immediate 
construction of 40 more oil tanks of 
80,000 bbls. each, on the Casper Tank 
Farm, giving the company a. total 
storage capacity there of 14,000,000 bbls. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co.—Declared a stock dividend on 
both the common and common “B” 
stocks, payable in “B” stock on Feb. 8, 
1923, to stock of record Dec. 29. A 
stock dividend of 25 per cent. on both 
issues was also paid in “B” stock on 
Dec. 11, 1922. It was officially stated 
that the company would continue to 
pay cash dividends at the annual rate 
of $8 a share on both classes of stock 
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Prairie Pipe Line—Stockholders rati- 
fed capital stock imcrease of 200 per 
cent. A dividend of $2 per share will be 
paid January 31 on the new stock. 

Royal Dutch Co.— Reported from 
London that company had declared an 
interim dividend of 10 per cent. in cash, 
payable Jan. 1, 1923, compared with 15 
per cent. paid last year. The reason 
for the smaller payment this year was 
said to be the great uncertainty re- 
garding taxes to be imposed by the 
Dutch East Indies government. 

Standard Oil Co. of Cal.—Stock- 
holders approved the proposed increase 
in capital stock from $115,000,000 to 
$250,000,000, and directors declared 
dividend of 100 per cent. payable in 
stock. 

Standard Oil Co. of Kansas—Declared 
a 300 per cent. stock dividend, payable 
Dec. 29 to stock of record Dec. 16. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J—Awarded 
a contract by Navy Department calling 
for delivery of 3,000,000 gallons of fuel 
oil in the first six months of 1923. 


Studebaker Corp. — Reported that 
rapid progress was being made on ex- 
pansion program which would give the 
company capacity for turning out 150,- 
000 cars in 1923. 

Third Ave. Railway Co.—For the five 
months ended Nov. 30 reports a surplus, 
after allowing full interest on adjust- 
ment income 5 per cent. bonds, of 
$142,937, compared with $19,321 in the 
same period of 1921. 

Tobacco Products Co—lIn the first 
11 months of 1922, shipments of 
cigarettes increased approximately 65 
per cent. over the corresponding 11 
months of 1921. 

Union Oil Co. of Cal.—Reported that 
negotiations were being carried on 
looking toward a merger of this com- 
pany with the Transcontinental Oil Co. 
and the Arkansas Natural Gas Co. 

United Fruit Co—In order to con- 
solidate its steamship interests, will dis- 
solve its 22 subsidiary companies and 
organize all as the United Fruit Steam- 
ship Co. Declared an extra dividend of 
$2 a share in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of $2, both payable 
Jan. 15, 1923, to stock of record Dec. 20. 

United States Realty & Improvement 
Co.—For the twelve months ended Oct. 
31 reports earnings equal to $19.26 a 
share. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Judge Gary issued 
formal denial of rumors that corpora- 
tion had considered a large extra 
dividend either in the form of cash or 
in the distribution of the company’s 
large holdings of Liberty bonds. 

Westinghouse Airbrake Co.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of $1.75, payable 
Jan. 31, 1923, to stock of record Dec. 20, 
thereby increasing the annual rate from 
$4 to $7. Special stockholders meeting 
has been called to vote on increasing 
the capital stock from $30,000,000 to 
$50,000,000, following which a_ stock 
dividend of 35 per cent. would be de- 
clared. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 11 
months ended Nov. 30 totaled $139,848,- 
648, compared with $123,458,706 in the 
same period of 1921. 





The Chase National Bank has been 
appointed registrar of 500,900 shares of 
‘ommon stock (no par) of the Coco-Cola 
LO. 









Our Public Accountants 


Their Necessary Service 
to Progressive Business 


No practice in Business is so necessary to logical 
and safe progress—the keynote of industry today 
—as that of the Public Accountants. 

Organization, System, Method, Control, irresistible 
factors which determine the value of success, de- 
pend upon their service. 

Theirs the power to make figures talk, telling of 
things as they are. They the guides, and the 
guards, to progressive action. Thru their efforts, 
Ignorance, Gamble and Guess are eliminated; Mis- 
takes, Inefficiency and Waste disappear; Profit is 
assured, and Loss prevented. 

The cornerstone of Credit is their Complete Audit. 
Their monthly Balance Sheets and Operating 
Statements, and above all, their Business Bud- 
get, are the safeguards against Over-Production, 
Over-Expansion and Over-Expenditure. 

They have made Cost Accounting a science— 
and absolutely necessary to manufacturing success. 
Inventory troubles are cleared by their simple 
Systems. 

Sales Promotion is blind without their Scientific 
Market Analysis. 

Tax Problems seem to settle themselves thru their 
practical knowledge of the law and their under- 
standing of figures. 

While their Business Graphics put before the 
executive a moving picture of his business activities. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE sT. Louis DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 
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Send for FREE story The 


Interesting, illustrated folder “How to get INVESTOR’S 


Greater Desk Efficiency” shows how to keep 
your desk cleared for action. Thousands of Manual 
egg mr erent ontion medineneaen. Saves Ss sal 1922 R ? 

me locating, ributing or sorting papers. peci eview 
Takes less space thamatray. Sent FREE trial. 
Indispensable to every 


investor and trader 


Recognized in the financial dis- 
trict as authoritative, gives 
capitalization of companies, 
classes of stock and amounts 
outstanding; bonded indebted- 
ness, interest rates and maturi- 
ties; high and low prices for the 
past 10 years; dividend records, 








etc., of both listed and unlisted 
securities. 


This valuable booklet 
sent free on request 


Chester B. Cook & Co. 
42 Broadway New York 
Telephone Broad 3895 
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Your 
Business 


for 1923! 


In making your plans for 1923 
are you building on a founda- 
tion of fact—or are you guess- 
ing and hoping? 

How about prices? Will the 
trend be up or down? Will you 
profit or lose by the change? 
Are you facing increasing costs 
and labor trouble during the 
next twelve months? 

How about sales fields? Where 
will business come easiest? 
Which industries will be most 
active? 


Unbiased 
Information 


You will find a definite answer 
to each of these questions in 
the special report, “Outlook 
for 1923,” which has just been 
sent to 18,000 Babson clients. 
This information will enable 
you to form a scientific basis 
for your plans for 1923. You 
can see what’s coming and gov- 
ern yourself accordingly. 


Report on Request 
A few copies have been or- 
dered for distribution to inter- 
ested executives, gratis. If you 
would likea copy of this report, 
tear out the memo now—and 
hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning’s mail. 


Tear Out Memo Now! 
No Charge —No Obligation 


Babsons 
Business ¥ Reports 


MEMO © sicnirar 
SECRETARY 

Write the Babson Statistica) Or- 
ganization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass.,asfollows: Pleasesend me 
Bulletin N35 
and booklet, 
“SteadyProfits” 
—gratis. 


GUE 
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Labor and Wages 

















| pr ena improvement in the em- 
ployment situation was reported by 
the Department of Labor for November. 
The report, which covers conditions in 
3,233 representative establishments in 
43 manufacturing industries, shows in- 
creases in employment in 31 industries 
and decreases in 12. Payrolls increased 
in 31 industries, but in four cases these 
were .accompanied by employment 
gains. The car building and repairing 
industry continued to lead the increase 
in employment, with a gain of 7.9 per 
cent. Stamped ware, cotton manufac- 
tures, and agricultural implements re- 
quired from 6.3 to 7.5 per cent. more 
workers. The greatest payroll increases 
were reported in car building and re- 
pairing, cotton manufacturing, agricul- 
tural implements, and_ shipbuilding, 
ranging from 12 to 13.8 per cent. 

Wages will never return to the levels 
in effect before the war, in the opinion 
of Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The advance since 1913, he 
said, “is not war-time inflation, but a 
real increase in individual earning pow- 
er,” and he declared that “an economic 
system which can give us more general 
education, more modern plumbing, more 
gramophones, and bigger real wages 
must be preserved.” He declared the 
great problem before the nation was to 
distribute wealth “so that it will not con- 
centrate into the hands of a few.” 

The United States Railroad Labor 
Board, in a decision, upheld its former 
stand in denying ' maintenance-of-way 
men their request for time and a half 
after eight hours’ work and on Sundays 
and holidays. 

The New England Conference Board 
of Textile Workers voted in favor of 
action looking toward the restoration of 
the wage scale in effect prior to the 
22% per cent. cut of December, 1920. 
The delegates voted to place the subject 
in the hands of the general officers of 
the United Textile Workers of America 
with the recommendation that action be 
taken at an opportune time. 

The average weekly earnings of fac- 
tory workers in New York State were 
$26.04 in November. This was a gain 
of 43 cents compared with October, and 
of $1.72 compared with November of 
last year. 








| Railroads 














ATEST statistics are more encour- 
aging and show a general better- 
ment of conditions throughout the 
country. More cars were loaded with 
revenue freight during September, Oc- 
tober, and November, 1922, than during 
those months in either 1921 or 1920. The 
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total for the three months, 13,260,288 
cars, compares with 11,737,299 cars dur. 
ing the same period in 1921, and 13,275,. 
515 during the same months of 1929, 
Loadings during the first week in De. 
cember totaled 919,828. This was an in. 
crease of 178,487 cars over the corre. 
sponding week last year, and an increase 
of 81,875 cars over 1920. 

In the quarter ended with September, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports, tonnage hauled by the Class 
1 railroads was 5.89 per cent. greater 
than in the corresponding quarter of 
1921. 

From November 15 to December } 
the railroads repaired and turned out 
of their shops 13,484 locomotives. This 
was within six of the greatest number 
repaired during any  semi-monthly 
period in the last few years. 

From December 1 to December 8 
there was a decrease of 21,825 in freight 
car shortage, the total shortage on Dec 
8 amounting to 111,961 cars. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued an order calling upon the ,rail- 
roads entering the Port of New York to 
show cause why they should not co- 
operate with the Port of New York 
authority in carrying out its compre- 
hensive plan for the development of 
the port and the unification of its rail- 
road and terminal facilities. The ma- 
jority of the roads, it is understood, will 
fight the plan, unless it can be proved 
to them that they will benefit by co- 
operating with the Port Authority. 

The Van Sweringen interests of 
Cleveland have obtained an option on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio holdings of Henry 
E. Huntington, chairman of the board 
of the road. If negotiations now being 
carried on are successfully consummated 
the Van Sweringens will add the C. 
& O. to their other holdings, thus giv- 
ing them an outlet to the sea. 








| Washington 














 Aeaecvogete developments indicate that 
the Administration is now prepared 
to take an active part in the effort to 
overcome the present critical aspect of 
affairs in Europe. But it is the view 
of high officials in Washington that it 
is aimless to talk of the negotiation of 
any international loan in advance of a 
real settlement of reparations. France 
is conceded to be the stumbling block 
over which the efforts of this country 
to aid the recovery of Europe must step. 
It has been made plain that this Gov- 
ernment has no intention of forcing 
itself into the European muddle, and 
that an unmistakable desire on the part 
of the Allied countries, especially 
France, for the assistance of America 
must be manifested before any’ formal 
action will be taken. 

Extensive discussion of. international 
affairs is expected to develop in. the 
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Senate as a result of a proposal, intro- 
duced by Senator Borah, for an inter- 
national conference to consider eco- 
nomic, financial, and business problems, 
including German reparations, as well 
as reduction of land, sea, and aerial 
armaments. 

Owing to unexpected antagonism of 
prominent Republicans to the proposed 
constitutional amendment prohibiting 
further issuance of tax-exempt securi- 
ties, it was decided to table the resolu- 
tion until the middle of anuary. . 

The dilatory tactics adopted by op- 


ponents of the Ship Subsidy bill and © 


the many amendments proposed are 
creating a feeling of uneasiness among 
advocates of the bill, Rather than risk 
defeat of the measure, it is understood 
that the Administration forces will 
agree to put the bill aside temporarily 
for consideration of legislation reported 
by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee for relief of the farmers or the 
$300,000,000 Naval appropriation bill. 
This probably will preclude considera- 
tion and discussion of the Subsidy bill 
for some time. 


a Cotton and Grain | 


NOTHER advance in the cotton 

market resulted in new high rec- 
ords for the May, July, and October 
positions. Though the market ran into 
a quantity of contracts for sale in near 
months, speculative demand for distant 
futures was greater than could be readi- 
ly supplied, the July and October de- 
liveries advancing 30 to 40 points above 
the level reached early in November. 

Cotton consumed during November, 
as announced by the Census Bureau, 
amounted to 577,561 bales of lint and 
55,122 of linters, compared with 533,950 
bales of lint and 62,406 linters in Octo- 
ber. 

Cotton spindles during November 
showed increased activity, the number 
of active spindle hours being 420,000,000 
more than in October. 

Grain prices also reached new high 
levels for wheat, corn, and oats on all 
deliveries. The sharp advance, however, 
has greatly weakened the technical po- 
sition, and while there is nothing in the 
news to account for any selling, senti- 
ment is not quite as bullish as of late. 
No serious setback is anticipated, how- 
ever, as it is generally expected that 
sooner or later something definite will 
be done toward improving the foreign 
financial situation, which would enable 
importing countries to make provision 
for their needs. 

Based on their farm value as of De- 
cember 1, the 1922 crops are worth 
$7,572,890,000, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced in its final report of 
the year. Their value is $1,842,978,000 
more than the previous crop, reflecting 
improvement in prices for farm products 
prevailing now as compared with a year 
ago and increased production in some 
crops. 

Winter wheat was sown this fall on 
46,069,000 acres, or 3.2 per cent. less than 
the revised estimated area sown in the 
fall of 1921, which was 47,611,000 acres. 
The condition of winter wheat on De- 
cember 1 was 79.5 per cent. of normal, 
compared with 76.0 a year ago, 87.9 in 
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‘| Business Life Insurance 


S| 

2 Now Recognized as a Permanent 

>) 

x Economic Factor—Executive Ability 

DB} an Asset, and a Loss if Displaced 

5 

5) USINESS LIFE INSUR- skill and industry have become 
= ANCE must be recognized a permanent and substantial 
x as an oa Sar in 1 part of the business. 

BS demnity for the loss of capita 

| and brains. The death of aman The loss of any one of these 
= closely identified with a busi- may throw the organization out 
> ness cannot but result in a shock of gear, resulting in disarrange- 
BS to the got — ment and actual loss. 

= affecting its financial credit, its . ° 
EY business-getting ability, or its — ee sanensie” bie 
2) efficiency of operation, all of insurance protection for their 
5 oe oo bring about pecu- credit,— in fact, they could get 
= — no credit if they did an oe 
=A wr , this insurance,— and yet loss by 
e| Hence it is both wise and fire is infrequent and may never 
= prudent for business concerns occur, but death is certain to 
x to have the lives of men whose come sooner or later. 


BY death would affect them in this 
=, way properly protected by life 
x insurance, thus assisting to tide 


BY over temporary difficulties and 
= provide for continuance. 

2 

2) A man who has great execu- 
5 tive ability, or whose knowl- 
= edge assists in shaping the 
5) destiny of a business, is of dis- 
= tinct economic value to the 
x organization, and the same may 
D) be said of the Financial Man 


= in touch with business condi- 


KA) tions, banks, bankers, etc. 

Bt 

5 The same is true of the Sales 

RY Manager, whose ability and tact 
( 


have developed the producing 
BY factor. It may be true of the 
A Buyer of the concern, whose 
= knowledge of market condi- 
8 tions leads to closer trading 
{ and better profits; also of the 








Here is developed a great 
need for the life-insurance pol- 
icy, and it would seem that good 
business judgment would 
prompt the setting aside of the 
life-insurance premium among 
the fixed charges of a business 
concern. 


The life-insurance policy is 
easily adaptable to varying con- 
ditions—to replace ability and 
brains, to safeguard credit, to 
buy out a retiring partner’s in- 
terest, to satisfy the estate of 
the deceased member, to estab- 
lish an emergency fund to tide 
over re-organization. 


In contracts of this descrip- 
tion Security of the indemnity 
will be the first thought of the 
careful business man, and in 
this respect this Company 





2 Foreman of the shop, whose offers the very best. 
> ; 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BY OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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120 FIFTH AVENUE 





Over 10,000 Copies Purchased in One Month 


Hundreds of Business Concerns ordered them in quan- 
tities of from 10 to 500 for distribution to employees 


TEAMWORK 


By B. C. FORBES 


The most inspiring message that ever came from the pen of B. C. Forbes is contained 
in this handsomely bound 32-page book. 

Thoughts do not slumber long, after reading “TEAMWORK.” Its mes- 
sage rings loud and clear like the insistent ringing of an alarm clock. 
“TEAMWORK” stimulates its readers into aggressive action. It quick- 
ens their spirits like a brisk walk on a cold winter’s day. 
Put “TEAMWORK” to work for you at once. 
within five days after you receive it, you do not want to keep it you may 
return it and have your remittance returned in full. 


Sample copy 50 cents. Special prices in quantities 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Examine a copy. If, 
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THOMAS GIBSON’S FORECASTS 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR 
Out January 15th 





The 1923 Annual Forecast 
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coming year. 


FREE 
With the Coupon 
opposite, you can 
8 EE an 
outline of the 
principal con- 
tents of the 1923 
Forecast, and 


havereserved for | days. 
15 days a copy of 













































































Business and Security Market Prospects 
By THOMAS GIBSON 
Tas is the most illuminating book of the kind published, for business 


men, investors and intelligent speculators. 

It surpasses in scope and detail any previous similar work this 
widely known authority. Illustrated with numerous nd 
analytical tables, it possesses unique value, as a statistical reference book. 
_ Whether your investments are large or small; whether your present 
sources of statistical information are dependable or not; whether you are 
an experienced observer, or are merely beginning to learn the causes and 
effects of security price movements; you will find this book indispensable 
as a guide to your market operations and your business planning for the 


PRICE TWO DOLLARS 
(Bound in Cloth) 


~-=--Special Reservation Coupon:---- 


THE GIBSON & McELROY SERVICES 
53 Park Place, New York 


Gentlemen: 
your Forecast before ordering, please send me 
the Free “Outline of Principal Contents”, and 
reserve without obligation, a copy of your 
limited paper-bound edition. If ji 

order, I wi 


the Special alf BE 46 bib aKa aR) aE O21 eee 
Priced Paper- ESOT Tee Peer Tes ero eee 
bound Edition. | City and State...........0.0cccceeee 


hs and original 


As I wish to know more about 


decide to 
remit One Dollar for it within 15 






































Temple University 
Philadelphia 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


You can earn your own degree. 
Begin now. Do not wait until 
you have accumulated money in 
advance to pay for four years of 
study. You can earn your own 
way through by the Temple Uni- 
versity plan. 






























































Morning courses—from 8 a. m. 
to 12 m—are arranged for stu- 
dents who are working. The en- 
tire afternoon may be devoted to 
earning money and the evening 
for proper preparation and study. 









































The new term begins February 
6, 1923. Only a limited number 
of students can be admitted. The 
Industrial Service Bureau assists 
etudents to part-time positions. 
With $100 cash you are ready to 
begin your course. Make your 
earning of a degree a business 
proposition. Hundreds are earn- 
ing their way through the School 
of Commerce courses. 












































Apply at once for 
Bulletin 'F. 
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1920, and 87.9, the ten-year December 1 
average condition. 











| Prices 














A REVIEW made by the Department 
of Labor shows that there was an 
increase of 2 per cent. in the retail cost 
of food to the average family in Novem- 
ber as compared with October. Boston, 
Fall River, and Rochester led with an 
increase of 4 per cent. Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Bridgeport, Columbus, Denver, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Richmond reported an increase of 3 per 
cent. 

The trend of wholesale prices also 
was upward. Measured by the bureau's 
weighted index number, which includes 
404 commodities or price series, the in- 
crease from the general level of the 
month before was 1 1/3 per cent. Farm 
products again led in price increases, due 
to advances in grains, cotton and cotton 
seed, hay, eggs, peanuts, sheep and wool. 

Both copper and tin advanced to new 
high records for 1922, copper being 
quoted at 14 5/8 to 14 3/4 cents a pound 
and tin at 38 3/8 cents a pound. 


| Foreign Trade 








D*: JULIUS KLEIN, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in his report for 1922, de- 
clared that a remarkable nation-wide in- 
terest in foreign markets was reflected 
by the 400 per cent. increase in 1922 
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in inquiries received from American 
business establishments. The American 
exporter, Dr. Klein said, had firmly 
grasped the opportunities presenteg 
and was entrenched in the world mar. 
kets in a better fashion than ever be. 
fore. Transfer of the Governments 
statistical organization from the Treas. 
ury Department to the Department of 
Commerce was recommended by Dr 
Klein. 

Exports in November reached the 
highest point of the year, showing a 
total of $383,000,000, which is $12,000,009 
greater than the value of October ex. 
ports and $90,000,000 greater than the 
total for November, 1921. In compari. 
son with November, 1913, the increase 
was more than $138,000,000. Import fig- 
ures for the month will not be available 
before the early part of January. 








Other Important Items | 


HE New York Court of Appeals de- 

cided that the present State laws 
taxing shares of stock of national banks 
conflict with acts of Congress and that 
such assessments made against shares 
must be vacated. It is likely that the 
case will be appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. About! $12,000,000 
is ‘involved. 

About 9,000,000 barrels of oil annually 
are expected to be shipped from the oil 
fields -of California via the Panama 
Canal to the Atlantic Seaboard for the 
Eastern refineries, according to “The 
Lamp,” official organ of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 

New life insurance policies with a face 
value exceeding $6,000,000,000 were taken 
out by residents of the United States 
in 1922, 

A survey by the Department of Com- 
merce of shops fabricating structural 
steel shows that there has been an in- 
crease in monthly capacity of about 22 
per cent. since 1913. The estimated 
capacity for the pre-war year was 163,- 
415 tons a month, while for 1922 it was 
208,440 tons. 

New York led all States in postal re- 
ceipts in the last fiscal year with a total 
of $83,479,614. Illinois was second and 
Pennsylvania third with $55,236,444 and 
$36,589,363, respectively. 

Bankers’ acceptances of six months’ 
maturity drawn by growers of staple 
agricultural products or co-operative 
marketing associations are eligible for 
purchase or rediscount by the Federal 
Reserve banks under a ruling promu)- 
gated by the Federal Resrve Board as 
a step in the direction of longer term 
credits for agriculture. 























International 


| 

















HE rich Mosul oil fields in Meso- 

potamia suddenly jumped to the 
fore as a big issue in the Near East 
peace conference. The Allies have de- 
clined to admit the Turkish contention 
that Mosul is within the confines of 
Turkey proper and consequently that 
Turkey alone has-a fight to dispose of 
the Mosul oil concessions. By insisting 
that Mosul lies within Irak, which is 
part of Mesopotamia, the Allies, it is 
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coy can . io all the penne for a ps hee 
home direct from the manufacturer and save 
four profits on the lumber, millwork, hard- 
ware and labor. 





Beautiful Colonial Bungalow 


All the lumber for this charming bungalow is 
cut to fit by the Aladdin system (not port- 
able). Proved savings of over 18% waste in 
lumber and up to 30% savings on labor. Ask 


your nearest Aladdin neighbor. Aladdin 
homes are warm, strong and lasting—built 
everywhere. Thousands 

of satisfied customers. 





Story-ande-tieit Masasiow 


Here is a beautiful California bungalow. 
Shingled wa.ls and designed in both one story 


and story and a half floor plans. Latter con- 
ra tains four bedrooms. 





12-Room Dutch Colonial 
Prices quoted include all lumber cut to fit, 
windows, doors, woodwork, glass, paints, 
hardware, nails, lath, roofing and complete 


drawings and instructions. Highest grade 
lumber for all interior woodwork, _sid- 
ing, and outside finish. Send today for Free 
Aladdin Catalog No. 45. 

BAY CITY, 


The ALADDIN ° MICHIGAN 


Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, Nort 
Carolina; Pertland, Oregon; and Toronto, Ontarle 























TOMORROW'S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts 
the movements of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


We give the short moves, as well 
as the major swings. You are 
never “Hung Up” with stocks. 
Trial Subscription for One Month 
Costs $15.00 

Sample letter on request 
Wall Street Advisory Service 
6 Church Street New York 
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asserted, will declare that it comes under 
the British mandate, since Mesopotamia 
is assigned to Great Britain under for- 
mal mandate. It is reported that Great 
Britain and France have reached an 
agreement over the Mosul oil question. 


England—While it is impossible to 
point to any particular development and 
say that it augurs well for the solution 
of Europe’s financial tangle, the view in 
British financial circles is that the out- 
look for a settlement of the reparations 
questions, as judged by a survey of re- 
cent developments, is distinctly en- 
couraging. It has been made plain by 
the British Government that it “will 
not be averse to considering the pos- 
sibility of wiping out a portion of the 
interallied debt provided a permanent 
and satisfactory settlement of repara- 
tions is effected.” 

The sharp reaction in sterling from 
the recent high level of $4.69% to the 
neighborhood of $4.60 was explained as 
a natural sequel to the previous ad- 
vance. 

In the view of the London City & 
Midland Bank of London the volume of 
British exports “is recovering slowly 
and is now 70 per cent of the pre-war 
figure, as compared with 60 per cent in 
the December quarter of 1921. Imports 
retained for home consumption are also 
much larger than a year ago, when 
trade was probably still feeling the ef- 
fects of the coal stoppage, and it is 
satisfactory to note that the increase is 
mainly in raw materials. But, despite 
these encouraging factors, it is well to 
realize that there can be no permanent 
improvement in the volume of our for- 
eign trade until the world’s effective de- 
mand for goods is increased.” 


France—Reports from America re- 
garding a large loan to Germany are 
not taken seriously in French financial 
circles. The reason for this feeling is 
the certainty that France will never 
consent to surrendering the treaty guar- 
antees which she holds, chief among 
which are the proceeds of the German 
customs—this in order to guarantee a 
loan to the German Government, ap- 
parently without the smallest portion 
being applied directly to payment of 
reparations. It is generally held that 
the surest way for America to help 
Europe would be to agree for a read- 
justment of its own claims against its 
European allies. Germany, it is pointed 
out, would be the first to feel the benefit 
of such action, since France would then 
consent to a reduction of the debts 
owing to her. 

The Chamber of Deputies, after a 
lengthy debate on international affairs, 
gave the Poincare Government a vote 
of confidence—512 to 76. 

The November foreign trade state- 
ment shows imports of 2,348,000,000 
francs and exports of  1,706,000,000, 
leaving an import surplus of 642,000,000. 
This compares with an October import 
surplus of only 172,000,000 and with an 
import excess of 585,076,000 in Novem- 
ber of 1921. 


Germany—Sentiment regarding the 
prospects of any definite result of the 
reparations discussions from the con- 
ferences after Christmas continues pes- 
simistic. The mark had a substantial 
recovery from the low point, but that 
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A $10 BILL 
INVESTED 


for a month’s trial of our Daily 
Letter will show you the way to 
profits in the year 1923. 


Some Profit Opportunities. 


A stock under $10 should double 
and treble and quadruple in value. 
Two cheap industrials will raise 
their dividends. 

A preferred stock with back divi- 
dends equal to half its selling 
price will without reasonable 
double resume dividends next year 
and double in price. 

Details regarding above stocks 
given with first subscription, 
should be worth many times the 
charge for a whole year’s service 
to our Daily Market Letter. 


Month’s trial only $10 


Write Dept. F-6 for Free Circular. 
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We own and offer 
First Joint 
Stock Land 
Bank of 
Minneapolis 

BONDS 


Exempt from all Federal, 
State and Local Taxes, ex- 
cept Inheritance Tax. 


Write for full information 
and prices. 


THE 
STRAUS BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, III. 

















How to Invest 
Your Funds 


Whether you have $1,000 or 
$100,000 we can aid you in 
effectively apportioning your 
funds and selecting a well bal- 
anced list of securities. 


R dations of securities to 
purchase, with full Analytical Opin- 
ion Reports on each security: $4 for 
one security; $10 for three securities; 
$25 for eight securities. 





Forbes Investors’ Service 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Whatever 


Linking city, village and 
farm, crossing mountain and 
wilderness, the telephone system 
challenges Nature in her strong- 
holds and battles her fiercest 
moods. 


Out on his lonely “beat” the 
telephone trouble-hunter braves 
the blizzard on snow-shoes, body 
bent against the wind, but eyes 
intent upon the wires. 


North, south, east, west—in 
_ winter and summer, in forest and 
desert—the telephone workers 
guard the highways of com- 
munication. Traveling afoot 
where there are no roads, crawl- 
ing sometimes on hands and 
knees, riding on burros, or motor- 





else may fail 


cycles, or trucks, they “get there” 
as they can. 


When Nature rages to that 
point where few things can stand 
against: her, when property is 
destroyed and towns cut off, the 
telephone is needed more than 
ever. No cost is too much, no 
sacrifice too great, to keep the 
wires open. If telephone poles 
come down with the storm, no 
matter how distant they may be, 
no matter how difficult to reach, 
somehow a way is found, some- 
how—in blizzard, hurricane, or 
flood—the service is restored. 


Whatever else may fail, the 
telephone service must not fail, 
if human effort can prevent it. 


This is the spirit of the Bell 
System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
‘ One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 





was on the basis of the British opposi- 
tion to the Ruhr occupation plans and 
perhaps more particularly due to cables 
from Washington concerning possibili- 
ties of an international loan to Ger- 
many. 

The Government’s position that the 
mark must be stabilized before the bud- 
get can be balanced is based on the fact 
that last year’s fall in the mark will 
mean this year a deficit of more than a 
thousand billion marks in the public 
revenue, even if no further collapse in 
the mark should ensue. This is due to 
the violent rise in prices and salaries. 
The Reichsbank return as of Decem- 
ber 15 breaks all precedent in the week- 
ly output of paper money. The week’s 
increase of 123,000,000,000 marks brings 
the outstanding total to $970,202,000,000. 


The fall in the value of the mark has 
not curtailed Germany’s purchases from 
the United States to any noticeable ex- 
tent. During October our exports to 
Germany made up nearly 8 per cent of 
the total export trade. The manner in 
which these large purchases have been 
financed under present conditions in 
German exchange has remained a mys- 
tery. German dispatches still contend 
that the sale of paper marks abroad, or 
of German securities in lieu of paper 
marks, has provided the necessary bal- 
ances. 

Employment has become somewhat 
slacker but the percentage of unem- 
ployed is still: less than was the per- 
centage at the end of 1921 and is ma- 
terially below the average of pre-war 
years. 
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Super Salesmanship 


A young man called at the house of a 
celebrated diagnostician and asked to 
see the doctor. 

“Have you an appointment?” 
office nurse asked. 

“No, I haven’t,” the young man re- 
plied. 

The nurse consulted the doctor’s ap- 
pointment list. 

“T think I can work you in after the 
next patient leaves,” she said, “so 
please go inside that room and take 
your clothes off.” 

“Take my clothes off!” the young 
man exclaimed, “what for?” 

“The doctor has made it an absolute 
rule not to see anybody unless that is 
done,” the nurse said firmly. 

“But I don’t want to take my clothes 
off,” the young man insisted. 

“Then I’m sorry, but you can’t see 
the doctor,” the nurse said. 

“Well, if that’s the case, I’m game,” 
the young man said. 

A few moments later the doctor en- 
tered the room and found the young 
man awaiting him, stark naked. 

“Well, sir,” the doctor said, “what 
seems to be your trouble?” 

“Doctor,” the young man replied, “I 
called to see if you would renew your 
wife’s subscription to the Ladies’ Home 
Journal.”—$5 prize to I. R. Brady, Box 
322, Cleburne, Texas. 

* *£ * 


the 


Getting Even 


Down in South Alabama there is a 
company named South-Alabama Groc- 
ery Co., and the darkies around the 
place sometimes feel that they have to 
work just a little too hard. One day it 
was noted that one of the men had 
secured a piece of chalk and had writ- 
ten across the wagon body the follow- 
ing sentence: “SOUTH ALABAMA 
CHAINGANG.”—$1 prize to C. Y. 
Sawyer, Enterprise Oil Co., Enterprise, 
Ala. 

* * * 
Why He Left 


“Aye,” exclaimed Sandy to his bored 
London acquaintances. “Scotland’s the 
finest place on earth!” 

“Then what made you leave it,” asked 
a disgusted voice, “since you like it so 
much ?” 

Sandy chuckled. 

“Aweel, it was like this. In Scotland 
everybody was as clever as masel’, and 
I couldn’t mak’ muckle progress. But 
here,”—he chuckled again—“here I’m 
gettin’ on vera weel!”—$1 prize to W. 
Re. Brown, 99 N. Front Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


__ Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable for publication in 
“Forbes,” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 
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The Advance Agent 
of Opportunity 


Chicago investors know that in the “Final Edition” of The 
Daily News they receive the COMPLETE story of the financial 
day—and receive it TWELVE HOURS EARLIER than they 


find it in any morning newspaper. 


With its 401,698 yearly daily-average circulation The Daily 
News has not less than 1,200,000 daily readers who read it with 
an exceptional degree of interest and confidence built up by 
more than forty-six years of efficient newspaper service. Its 
carefully edited financial pages are read with intelligence and 
appreciation by an army of financially competent and willing 


investors, who regard it as a sound directory and guide. 


Your advertising message on these pages reaches the reader 
when his interest in investments is keen and personal, and when 
his buying decisions are formed—in that home reading hour 


when the buyer takes counsel with himself and his family. 


Discriminating advertisers seeking business at its source 


place their advertisements in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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THE MOTOR IMPROVES WITH USE 


SI595 


f. o. b. Toledo 


he New WillysKnight Coupe: 

Sedan—an innovation—an entirely 
original body creation of steel, combines 
the chummy sociability of the Coupe 
with the convenience of the Sedan. A 
modish enclosed car for five, with doors 
both front and rear. It eliminates the 
inconvenience of folding or emergency 
seats and provides equal comfort for host 


and guests. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC. 
Toledo, Ohio 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, LTD. 
Toronto, Canada 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
Cooupe-Sedan 
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